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Four of Philadelphia's Nine daily 


newspapers print a sworn circu- 


lation statement every day. Their 
sworn average for 1901, is as 


follows: 


DAILY. SUNDAY. 
RECORD 185,495 166,476 
Inquirer 172,917 163,698 
Evening Bulletin 130,084 (No Sunday) 
Evening Telegraph 104,729 “ “ 


The Jtem, Press, Ledger, North American and Times 
do not make any claims of circulation. 


The Philadelphia RECORDS rate of 25 cents per line, 
subject ta contract discounts, makes soliciting very hard for 
other papers. 


New York Office: Advertising Manager, ‘Chicago Office: 
185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce Building. 
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Just a Moment 


If you want to get as much business 
out of the Pittsburgh field as possible, 
you'll do yourself a favor by first placing 
your advertising in the 


PITTSBURCH 
GAZETTE 


It is just as easy to be in the best as 
to be inthe poorest medium, The Gazette 
isthe BEST. Advertisers willtell you so. 
It carries more foreign and local advertis- 
ing than any of its morning contempo- 
raries. It has carried more for a long 
time; and the present volume is much in 
excess of that of any of its competitors. 

Why is this so? Well, there are 
many reasons, but the most potent is that 
the readers prefer the Gazette, and where- 
ever the readers go, the advertisers follow. 





Sworn Average Daily Circulation for 
October, 1901, 51,573 


W. R. ROWE, Business Manacer. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY. 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVE, 


407-410 Temple Court, 1105-1106 Boyce Building, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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VoL. XX XVIII. 


WANAMAKER ADVERTIS- 
ING—AN ANALYSIS. 
By W. R. Hotchkin, Advertising 


Manager of the Wanamaker 


(N. Y.) Store. 


In treating this subject I shall 
not confine myself to an opinion 
of what Wanamaker advertising 
is. I shall rather give my. ideas 
of what right advertising should 
be, when emanating from the 
Wanamaker Store, and addressed 
to the refined and cultured, as 
well as cosmopolitan population 
of New York. 

A message addressed to such an 
intelligent clientele must, first of 
all, be intensely serious. It must 
be absolutely truthful. Its lan- 
guage plain, but forceful, respect- 
ful, clear, open, above-board. 


Urgent, insistent, persuasive; 
but never dictatorial. ; 
Respectful; but not servile. 


Positive, authoritative; but not 
arrogant. 
~—— in tone; but never stilt- 
ed. 

Bright, fresh, breezy; but never 
flippant. 

Sure of your own position— 
never assailing another's. 

Not sensationally “yellow,” 
neither a _ lifeless conservative 
“blue”; but strong, vigorous and 
potential, with the ruddy color of 
the red blood of life. 

He who can draw the line al- 
ways true and strong between 
these points of policy and prosody 
needs no advertising Mentor. 

True advertising is the enthu- 
siastic testimony of a careful, 
earnest man. The soul of the ad- 
vertising must enrobe the writer 
in these qualities, 1f the written 
word is to have its needed weight. 
For advertising is much more 
than mere news telling, though 
that is its primal duty. It is the 
spoken word that telis the charac- 
ter of store or man. Just as you 
judge the knowiedge, experience, 
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ability, culture and morals of a 
man by the words he writes or 
speaks, so does the public judge a 
store. 

And herein is Wanamaker ad- 
vertising—the Wanamaker Store 
—different, distinctive, unique, in 
that it has a personality. It takes 
the public into its confidence; tells 
its aims, ambitions, efforts, ac- 
complishments—telis them truth- 
fully, frankly—never deceiving its 
public. The store lives up to the 
advertising, as the advertising 
breathes the spirit of the store. 

The artificial, the pretentious, 
the deceptive have no part, no ex- 
istence, in either store or advertis- 
ing. 

This statement is not egotistic, 
pharisaical. There is no credit in 
mere honesty—one is a_ villain 
else. 

True principles are best policy. 

The public is not easily deceived, 
and when once deceived does not 
forget. The Wanamaker charac- 
ter gives the marvellous weight to 
the store’s announcements. It is 
not word-jugglery—not “fine writ- 
ing. 
The store makes the news. The 
advertiser tells it — forcefully, 
clearly, persuasively. The store 
makes its policy. The advertiser 
presents it in the manner most 
pleasing and effective to the read- 
ers. 

The store has its character, 
morals, personality. The true ad- 
vertiser lives and breathes in it, 
and expresses to the public the at- 


titude, disposition, good-will, anx- 


iety to please; and yet more—the 
refinement, the dignity, the re- 
spectability of the store, and the 
intelligent, capable, courteous 
treatment which the public will 
receive in its dealings with the 
store. 

How many stores inspire, or 
even desire, such advertising? 
How many advertisers write it? 

Everything about the Wana- 
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maker advertising has been copied 
except its spirit. Typographical 
display, composition, words, type 
faces, rules, headings, details. Yet 
the public knew them at once as 
papier mache reproductions. The 
* soul was lacking. 

On the other hand, the Wana- 
maker advertising has changed its 
typographical arrangement a hun- 
dred times, and people still talk of 
“the Wanamaker style.” Typo- 
graphically there is no such thing; 
even rhetorically its character is 
mercurial; yet in reality there is 
a vital style which imitators can- 
not disparage nor typographical 
chaos disguise. 

At times one hears criticisms of 
the introduction of so-called ex- 
traneous matter into the Wana- 
maker advertising—the ‘Paris 
Notes,”’ which come by letter post 
from our Paris office; the editorial 
talks on advertising, or about 
store policy. Does it pay? is asked. 

ho knows? It's a Wana- 
makerism. An expression of per- 
sonality. 

Again, the astute advertiser will 
tell you that New Yorkers want 
facts and figures only. Such as 

“Milk, 6c a qt.’ Yet the Briar- 
cliff Farms cannot supply enough 
for the people who are wiling to 
pay them twelve cents a quart! 

No people on earth are so anx- 
ious to buy the best things pro- 
duced as are New Yorkers. Even 
the New York _bargain-hunter 
wants to know that the low-priced 
merchandise is good. New York- 
ers are not the people to save a 
few cents, or a few dollars, at the 
loss of quality. They want to 
know what they are offered, and 
how good it is, as weil as the sec- 
ondary matter of price. The ad- 
vertiser should tell all the good 
about an article that can be told 
truthfully. That merchandise 
which is not worthy of the strong- 
est possible language is not 
worthy of a place in the Wana- 
maker advertising. ‘The organiza- 
tion which does the largest retail 
business in America, with such 
vast outlets in the two greatest 
American cities, secures merchan- 
dise aplenty to which nothing less 
than the strongest superlatives 
could be truthfully applied. 

But what is wisdom for Wana- 


maker's would be folly in any oth- 
er store. To assume a character 
which a store does not possess is 
to at once place it in ridicule, to 
the hopeless disparagement of 
even the good qualities which may 
exist. Yet that store is poor in- 
deed of which some good may not 
constantly be said. And the wise 
advertiser is he who can read his 
store aright, and go earnestly in- 
to the exploiting of every feature 
which honestly deserves it, with 
the utmost enthusiasm and force- 
fulness. 

False assumption merely ex- 
ploits the dishonesty of a store 
and the weakness of its advertis- 
er. The man who thinks that his 
advertising must make claims and 
statements made by. other stores, 
when similar facts do not exist in 
the two stores, is in the wrong 
profession. He is wasting his 
firm’s money and damaging the 
store’s reputation. He is weak 
because he either lacks the morals 
to avoid untruths, or does not pos- 
sess the advertiser’s intuition to 
grasp the features of the store’s 
strength and exploit them with 
vigor. 

There are some fixed principles 
in advertising, but no book of 
rules. Each store must plan its 
own policy, live its own life, and 
be advertised in its own way, if it 
is to win any large measure of 
success. 

Veracity and enthusiasm are the 
twin virtues essential to success- 
ful advertising. Enthusiasm als 
ways—constant, perennial; endur- 
ing through all times and seasons; 
never tiring; bursting through all 
discouragements; overcoming all 
adverse conditions; spontaneous 
and all-pervading; telepathic, ef- 
fervescing from the printed page 
to instill itself into the mind and 
spirit of the reader. 

To such a height must the suc- 
cessful advertiser lift, each day, 
the often dull and inert chaos of 
merchandise which is his crude 


and barren inspiration. 


ee 

In these active days the ques- 
tion “To advertise, or not to ad- 
vertise?” is simply another form 
of that older question which per- 
es Hamlet—“To be, or not to 
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Advertising in 


The Sun 


Yields Large 
Returns. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK.» 




















PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
By John H. Sinberg. 


A card that was very much out 
of the ordinary run of theatrical 
advertising, and that attracted 
widespread attention because it 
was unique and rare in its partic- 
ular line, was the advertisement 
which recently appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 
It advertised “The New York- 
ers,” with inimitable “Dan” Daly 
as the stellar attraction, at the 
Garrick Theater. What caught 
the reader’s attention instantan- 
eously was the exceptional size of 
the advertisement. The usual 
space occupied by amusement 
houses in Philadelphia is 100 lines, 
single column. The copy in ques- 
tion measured 150 lines across five 
columns, 750 lines in all, and had 
position at the top of amusement 
page, next to theatrical news. 
This advertisement was also print- 
ed in the Record and in the Press. 
these being the only three papers 
used. 

* * a 

Speaking of theaters and theat- 
rical advertising brings up the 
news that John J. Keirans, adver- 
tising manager and press agent of 
Keith’s Theater, has recently been 
promoted to the responsible post 
of resident manager of the Phila- 
delphia house. During ‘his term 
as advertising manager Mr. 
Keirans evolved many original 
ideas in the line of theatrical pub- 
licity, such as securing the exclu- 
sive use of the trolley-car fenders 
for muslin announcements of the 
Keith attractions (a thing never 
been done before by any other ad- 
vertiser outside of the traction 
company); designing unique, col- 
ored posters and locating them in 
the conspicuous places throughout 
the city; writing and illustrating 
many catchy and original adver- 
tisements and press notices for 
the newspapers, Drogrammes, etc. 
By his promotion Mr. Keirans 
proves the truth of the old adage 
that hard work and merit will 
bring success. All the Philadel- 
phia newspapers printed excellent 
notices about Mr. Keirans’ ability 
on the day of his promotion. and 
the consensus of opinion seems to 
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be that he is the right man in the: 
right place. Mr. Keirans is an 
old Record man, and when I 
called at his office to congratulate 
him he modestly pointed to the 
corner of his desk where there 
was a pile of well-fingered copies 
of PRINTERS INK and _ said: 

“What little I know about adver- 
tising I learned from the Little 
Schoolmaster. He suggested many 
ideas and set me straight on nu- 
merous occasions, for which I am 
more than thankful to him. Have 
been reading Printers’ INK for 
years, and shall continue to do so 
right along. Have to do it in or- 
der to keep up to date on matters 
of advertising.” 

* * * 

The American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1425 Chestnut street, 
is making excellent use of the two 
coal holes in the pavement in front 
of its building. Under one of the 
gratings, which are covered with 
thick glass, is this illuminated 
sign: “Philadelphia's Leading 
Bookstore.” The other, this week, 
had the inscription: “The Lily of 
France, $1.10 Net.” These signs 
are changed frequently, and the 
publication that sells best during a 
certain period is usually to be 
found advertised in the pavement 
of the American Society. A rath- 
er unique method. At night the 
bright lettering stands out in bold 
relief against the otherwise dark 
pavement, and proves an excellent 
eye-attracter. This is the only 
book publishing concern in Phila- 
delphia, I believe, that makes a 
practice of constantly changing its 
coal-hole illuminated advertise- 
ments. 

* * 

Something out of the beaten 
path in installment-house adver- 
tising was the card recently used 
in the Sunday Inquirer, by Harry 
H. Kurtz, the credit system man, 
southwest corner of Girard ave- 
nue and Marshall street. The ad- 
vertisement I refer to occupied 
150 lines across four columns; 
was strongly displayed, a varied 
assortment of clean-cut type being 
used and white space predominat- 
ing. It was attractive. contained 
sound argument and was season- 
able, 
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A Compliment from Nashville’s 
Largest Advertiser and Oldest 
Department Store. 





Mr. E. M. Foster, 
Business Manager "Banner," 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Sir: 

In reflecting over our business for 
the year now rapidly drawing to a close, 
and being in a mood of thankfulness for 
continued prosperity in business’, my mind 
naturally drifts towards the Nashville 
Banner, which has been such an important 
factor in our success the past twelve 
months. 

The Banner is a clean, reliable news- 
paper, worthy of a place around the family 
fireside, in the business office, work- 
shop or the social circle. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
its circulation is so extensive and its- 
patronage so large. 

The Banner is the best advertising 
medium used by this firm and brings 
larger returns upon the money invested. 

We do sincerely wish the Banner and 
its able menagement a bright New Year, 
and continued progress and prosperity. 


Yours sincerely, 
L. JONAS & CO. 
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STUDY HUMAN NATURE. 
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but very few blue carpets were 
being made and that it was doubt- 


Probably in no place of business@ful if he could find anything de- 


is there greater opportunity to ex- 
ercise tact and study human na- 
ture than in the retail dry goods 
store. A pleased customer is one 
of the best of advertisements, for 
every one such has many relatives 
and friends, and an endless chain 
of possible buyers is started with 
every sale you make which is 
eminently satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. As “goods which please 
are already half sold,” so visitors 
to your store who are pleased at 
the outset are already half con- 
verted into permanent customers. 
Various things should contribute 
to make your store a popular one, 
some of which have been exploit- 
ed again and again, but which will 
bear repeating indefinitely. Polite, 
accommodating, sincere, non-sen- 
sational clerks are of prime im- 
portance in the down-to-date 
store, but one thing which to my 
mind stands out above almost any 
other is supplying just what a 
customer wants. Better lose a 
single sale than a good customer. 
If you haven't just what is called 
for say so, and offer to get what 
is desired if you feel that you can 
do it, otherwise express your re- 
gret and hope to be able to supply 
anything further, or even that 
particular article at another time. 
I know of a pretty good store that 
has lost a lot of trade by inducing 
people to take what they did not 
want. The clerks thought they 
were serving their employer by 
prevailing upon the buyers to ac- 
cept something different, and 
when the customers realized how 
they had yielded against their will 
to the suave salesman they decid- 
ed to trade somewhere else there- 
after. 

Too many stores insist upon 
selling people what they happen to 
have in stock, and not what the 
customers desire. This is the 
much-condemned substitution plan 
in a little different form. I know 
a man who went to a carpet store 
to buy a blue carpet to match the 
furnishings of a certain room. 
The dealer had nothing suitable 
and informed the customer that 


sirable anywhere. The man went 
to another store and found a large 
and fine assortment of blue car- 
pets, having no difficulty in select- 
ing something that exactly suited 
him. Another case: a friend of 
mine desired some red wall paper 
that would retain its color a rea- 
sonable length of time. He went 
to the store where he was accus- 
tomed to trade, but there was 
nothing in stock that the wall pa- 
per man could vouch for, as he 
said all reds would fade very 
quickly. The man was- prevailed 
upon to buy an inferior paper, 
which lost its color in a few 
weeks, whereas his neighbor went 
to another store and bought red 
paper that to-day is as bright as 
ever, after months of use, under 
almost the same conditions. How 
do you think those dealers stand 
in the estimation of the respective 
customers? It does not pay to de- 
ceive or impose. If you do not 
have what a customer wants there 
is no harm in suggesting some- 
thing else, but do not force it up- 
on him just because you are in 
business and want to increase 
your sales. You will lose in the 
end. Study human nature. Take 
every one in his way and in his 
mood. Do not flatter or praise in- 
discriminately, and above all 
things do not make faces at a 
fussy customer behind her back. 


A dry goods store makes a mis- 
take in carrying a slightly inferior 
line of goods, in order to sell a 
trifle under “the other fellow.” 
It pays to carry only first-class 
goods as a rule. There are com- 
paratively few people nowadays 
who want to save a cent or two at 
the sacrifice of comfort or dura- 
bility. Keep the best, say that it 
is the best, ask what it is really 
worth, and lay stress on quality 
and durability. You will find that 
your trade will be of the best class 
and you will make more money 
than if you tried to doa “cut- 
throat” business. When you have 
a mark-down sale do not inflate 
the alleged original price in order 
to make a bargain seem more 
tempting. 
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“lam a firm believer in the State of Texas.” —JAY GOULD. 


The Straight Story of the Year 
1901 to September 30th. 


A PAYING PROPOSITION FROM A START TO FINISH 


SAN ANTONIO, “The Alamo” City. anne on -y the B peomag Star” State. 
It bas & trnring Bihan of SIXTY yTmoveake. It is the finest Health Resort i in the United States. It has the 


finest sin 

from $1,250,000 to It is a railroad centre, and the distributing point for all West and Southwest Texas. It is the 
gateway to Mexico. ee Ao tee two principal lines of travels, and its a supply that —— with to the amount 
of many millions of dollars pid men = It is the commercial cen’ tory halfa of the = 4 
States in the Union. It is the ianpest hereo and cattle market in the nab 5, It is the interior wool market in the 


STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION OF THE 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 


west of the Colorado 
~—as Sedna Aenea te aetes Gane ceine™ of 10,000. 
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DRY GOODS ADVERTISING. 


One hundred years ago there 
was but little advertising done in 
New York City, and of that little 
the dry goods business had a very 
small share. In the recently re- 
published ‘‘first copy” of the New 
York Evening Post, the four or 
five dry goods concerns represent- 
ed used “cards” from one and a 





quarter to two and a quarter 
inches, single column. As to the 
“style” of the ads, they were 


pretty nearly all alike, and the fol- 
lowing may be quoted as a fair 
sample: 
M‘CREADY anv REID, 
No. 97 William-Street, 

HAVE received, by the late arrivals 
from Europe, a general assortment of 
DRY GOODS, which will be sold on 
reasonable terms, wholesale and retail— 
Among which are the following articles, 
viz. 
bales superfine Rose Blankets, 
do. red, white and yellow Flannels, 
cases Cambric Muslins, from 1/8 to 

5s sterling pr yard, 
do. Nuns Thread, from No. 8 to 44, 
do. purple Shawls, 
do. fancy do. 
do. three threaded Cotton Yarn, 
do. Women’s Hose, from 5 to 18s 

pr pair, 
do. Scotch damask Table Cloths, 

elegant patterns, from 5-4ths to 8 

by to. 

What a vast change in the hun- 
dred years! How little did those 
merchants of a century ago dream 
that the time would come when a 
single dty goods house in the city 
would use, daily, more advertis- 
ing space than they did in an en- 
tire year! And that the cost of 
newspaper advertising would be 
much greater, in spite of the fact 
that the papers could be sold for a 
cent! 

But the people were few and 
their wants were fewer in those 
days, and the great spur—compe- 
tition—was not felt by the mer- 
chants of 1801. Indeed, it was not 
for many years afterward that the 
necessity for advertising more ex- 
tensively dawned upon the city 
merchants, but as they grew in 
number proportionate to the 
growth of general population, the 
need of greater publicity became 
apparent. , 

A. T. Stewart might be properly 
regarded as the pioneer of large 
dry goods advertisements in New 
York City, for he was a liberal 
purchaser of mewspaper_ space 
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even before he built the uptown 
store (now Wanamaker’s). But 
it was not until the department 
store idea had seized hold of our 
merchants that such large spaces 
were taken for advertising pur- 
poses. Of course, the more things 
there were to advertise the great- 
er was the space needed, and as 
rapidly as new departments were 
added to a store, additional space 
was wanted for the newspaper 
announcements. 

And as the number of depart- 
ment stores grew, so did the com- 
petition in advertising. To-day 
twenty-five department stores in 
New York spend annually from 
two and a quarter to two and a 
half millions of dollars in news- 
paper advertising alone, and their 
full page announcements are stud- 
ied daily by hundreds of thou- 
sands of possible buyers. The 
style of this advertising is much 
varied, and the advertising man- 
agers of some of the greater 
houses are in receipt of greater 
salaries than are paid to many 
Government officials. 

If the dry goods advertising in 
the first number of the Evening 
Post had been omitted it would 
scarcely have been missed, but 
suppose that every newspaper in 
New York City to-day were bereft 
of the patronage of the depart- 
ment stores! Think of what $2,- 
500,000 a year must mean when 
distributed amongst the dozen or 
more daily papers published in 
this city! Without the patronage 
of these big hives of business it is 
reasonably certain that some of 
the sheets could not exist, but 
they all seem to get their share, 
and doubtless all help in bringing 
returns to the great stores. 

The writer heard an old gentle- 
man say the other day that there 
were at least three advertising 
managers of department stores in 
New York whose individual sala- 
ries exceeded the entire profits of 
the dry goods merchant of a hun- 
dred years ago. 


shin. 0 

No good advertisement writer 
ever became such except through 
hard work. He may have “gen- 
ius” in that direction, but philoso- 
phers describe “genius” as “a ca- 
pacity for hard work.” 
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Another Ghapter of Results ! 








THE. ABILENA CO. 
eugene oF 


ABILENA 


Abilend, Kensee, 9/14/1001, 


Mr. RR, Whit 
Kansas cae * Journal 
Kansas City, ho. 


Dear Sir,- 


It gives ux pleasure to express our appreciation of 


the Journal as an Advertising medium, As you know, we first launched 


our AbilenA Natural Mineral water 


the present year, 


on the market in January of 


Our advertising since that time has been confined to the 


Kansas City Jourhal, and our business in the short é@pace of eight 
months has grown to proportions greatly exceeding our expectations, 


The Journal must have credit for the results, as it has 


Deen the only medium utilized, and for the last three months the 


tonthly increase in our sales has been practically 100 per cent. 


Very truly yours, 


The AbilenA Company, 


aR WE. Ereuen. 


», Seo"y. 








THE KANSAS GITY JOURNAL 


Daily and Sunday, over 50,000. 
Weekly, over 140,000. 


Largest Daily, Sunday and Weekly circula- 
tion of any newspaper, morning or evening, in 
any other city in the United States, the size 


of Kansas City. 


THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


EASTERN OFFICES, 
407-10 Temple Court, New York. 


WESTERN OFFICES, 


1104-5 Boyce Bldg., Chicago 
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FREAK ADVERTISING AND 
SPACE-WASTING. 


By John E. Quinn. 


Space-wasting and freak adver- 


tising are, each of them, common 
in these days when the trend is to- 
ward something new and novel. 
One has only to peruse the papers 
and magazines to find numerous 
offending examples. True, their 
methods vary, but their efforts end 
in the same fruitless results. 

An ad that lacks the essential of 
definiteness is a space-waster; one 
that leaves the reader guessing is 
a freak. 

Perhaps I can best explain my 
meaning of definiteness by quot- 
ing A six-inch bank ad. Here is 
the ad 

“The First National Bank of 
Long Branch, N. J., is prepared to 
meet and satisfy every legitimate 
demand of its patrons consistent 
with good business.” 

There’s the whole of an inter- 
esting story told in a very few 
words. The ad is made to say 
something, and to say it in such a 
clear, concise manner that the 
reader obtains a definite under- 
standing of the system under 
which the institution operates. 
The ad is worth a second reading. 
It will be noticed that every word 
in it is made to serve a purpose. 

An ad that has lately tried my 
patience invites patronage for one 
of the leading credit houses in 
New Jersey. It is an imitation of 
the handwriting of the firm’s ad 
man, in all probability. Ordinar- 
ily, the handwriting. small and 
cramped, would be difficult to de- 
cipher, and reproduced as an 
electro it resolves itself into a sort 
of puzzle-picture. This is a fair 
example of the freak ad. One 
needs a magnifying glass to read 
it. 

In a current magazine I find a 
page ad of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. I’d like to own a set, and 
I am therefore interested in the 
announcement. The ad tells me 
all about the books. Among oth- 
er things, surmising as a matter 
of course that I am a backwoods- 
man, it tells me that for over a 
hundred years the Encyclopedia 


Britannica has occupied the fore- 
most rank among works of its 
kind, and that it has been nine 
times enlarged and brought down 
to date. It tells me a whole lot 
of stuff I do not care to know, or 
already know, and neglects to tell 
me the very thing I most desire 
to know—its price! There is, to 
be sure, a triangular coupon speci- 
fying that the set will be sent me 
for a dollar down, and the bal- 
ance in easy monthly payments of 
$3. How many monthly pay- 
ments? On the only point about 
which I care a copper I am left 
in the dark. This ad is a fair sam- 
ple of the space-waster. 

In the same magazine even such 
an astute advertiser as John 
Wanamaker takes two whole 
pages to exploit the merits of the 
Century Dictionary, another stand- 
ard. For goodness’ sake, is it pos- 
sible that these advertisers credit 
the reading public with degener- 
acy? Or illiteracy? Mr. Wana- 
maker says, after exhausting 
praise of the Century, that he’ll 
send it to me for $1 down, and 
that I will save $60 by purchas- 
ing it from him on the easy-pay- 
ment plan. Here again the price- 
tag is missing. I’m not going to 
write for further particulars, 
price, etc., as suggested, because 
if they are not of sufficient im- 
portance to have a place in the ad 
I don’t care to waste postage to 
learn about them. 

Quite in contrast to the forego- 
ing is the Christmas announce- 
ment of+the Youth’s Companion. 
Its subscription price is made a 
feature of the page ad. The Com- 
panion is a standard. Facts are 
easier to retain in mind than fig- 
ures. Thousands of readers who 
have a personal acquaintance with 
the Companion cannot tell you its 
subscription price offhand. The 
publishers had this fact before 
them when purchasing space in 
the December journals. In the 
opening sentence, right at the out- 
set, it placed a’ magnet that will 
not fail of its purpose: “The best 
Christmas present for So little 
money—$1.75.” Definite, certain- 
Iv. One does not have to wade 
through a double thickness of 
husk to reach the kernel. 


Sp ile ne enn 
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‘GREATEST RECORD 


EVER MADE BY A 


PITTSBURG PAPER. 


ADVERTISING INCREASED 
IN 


THE PITTSBURG PRESS 


7,657 COLUMNS 
in 1901. 


Columns Published 1901, - 23,441 
Columns Published 1900, « 15,784 


Columns Increased, - - 7,657 


| 

| THE REASONS: 

| Its circulation is conceded to be so much 
| larger than any other paperin Western 
| Pennsylvania that no comparisons are 
made. 

| It is the People’s Paper in Western Pennsylvania. 











C. J. BILLSON, 


MANAGER FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
86-87-88 Tribune Bldg., 307°308 Stock Exchange Bldg., 
| New York. Chicago. 






































a FIELD & COM- 
ANY. 


The a. of Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, is -threefold 
—retail, wholesale and manufact- 
uring. The firm owns and con- 
trols many factorics in all parts 
of the world, notable glove in- 
dustries in Paris and rug and oth- 
er industries in the far East. Its 
wholesale business spreads over 
the entire contircnt, being partly 
handled by a branch house in 
New York City. Its retail estab- 
lishment has been growing stead- 
ily during the past two decades, 
calling for more and more space, 
until, with the completion of a 
new store now being built upon 
the site of the oid Central Music 
Hall, it will have nearly covered 
the large square bounded by Wa- 
bash avenue, State, Washington 
and Randolph streets. 

The advertising of the whole- 
sale business is confined mainly to 
announcements in trade journals 
and the exploiting oi protected la- 
bels, tags and trade-marks that 
distinguish certain products of 
the Marshall Field & Company 
factories. The setail advertising 
has, until within the past few 
years, been of a decidedly conser- 
vative sort. In fact, the firm has 
always stood for conservatism. It 
resents the term “department 
store,” and carries lines that in no 
wise entitle it to that much-abused 
name. Dry goods proper, cloth- 
ing, shoes, furniture and similar 
lines are carried, all of the high- 
est class. 

Mr. W. P. Warren has entire 
charge of all publicity, aided by 
Mr. J. J. Stokes. who supervises 
the newspaper ads, and Mr. Chas. 
H. Overly, who attends to bock- 
lets, circulars, illustrations and 
printing. There 1s also a consid- 
erable staff of writers, artists and 
mailing assistants. Liberal space 
is used in all Chicago dailies, and 
the firm’s outlay for fine booklets 
and literature runs into many 
thousands of dollars annually. 
Advertising is done in the belief 
that it is only profitable when its 
cost is borne by the profits upon 
increased business. Marshall Field 
& Company have, therefore, one 
of the most admirable systems for 
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keying and tracing results of any 
firm in the United States. Part 
of their publicity must naturally 
be charged to a general advertis- 
ing account, but wherever possible 
the section ‘of the store which ad- 
vertising is meant to promote is 
charged with the expense, both of 
newspaper space and literature. 
The increased business on each 
line thus advertised for a certain 
period shows profit or loss accu- 
rately. 

Very little of what is called 
“argument” is used in any of the 
firm’s publicity. It is the intention 
that customers shail be surprised 
rather than disappointed when 
they visit the store. ‘Increase the 
prestige” is the policy. Every ef- 
fort is made to give truthful ideas 
and descriptions of goods, by pic- 
tures and matter, at whatever the 
cost of the very best may be, but 
beyond that the advertising is sel- 
dom permitted to go. A fire shovel 
description may be eminently well 
written and wholly “literary,” 
even pleasing enougl: to attract at- 
tention and incite comment, but 
Marshall Field & Company be- 
lieve that the plain fire shovel, 
put out for inspection with the 
simple inscription, ‘Fire shovels, 


25 cents,” tells the most eloquent 
advertising story. 
The high name of Marshall 


Field & Company has_ worked 
against the firm in certain quar- 
ters of Chicago, where people of 
modest means havc fallen into 
the belief that the establishment 
caters only to the wealthy. Much 
attention has latcly been given to 
dispelling this 1ilusion and _ to 
showing these classes that prices 
for goods of equal quality are not 
greater than at any other store. 
The firm has secured thoroughly 
classified lists of all the people in 
the city and its suburbs, and 
knows how to reach certain num- 
bers of heads of families, of moth- 
ers, of homes where there are 
school children and of persons of 
either sex of certain means, and 
so on. 
—_——_+@9e—___— 

“WE will be your bosom friends 
—65 cents,” is a New York haber- 
dasher’s way of calling attention 
to a window full of shirts. 
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Capital required 








Terms: 5% dis. 60 days 
7 dis. 10 days 25 from date 
or, e of shipment. 
Just to introduce our celebrated make of 


offer in Knee Pants Values. 


but time enough to talk about that later. 


Here is the list: 


1 Doz. Fancy Cheviot 2.2 1 Doz. Corduroy 6.00 
1 “ Blue = 4-50 1 “ Cassimere 7.50 
2 “ Fancy - 9.00 r “ Blue Worsted 9.00 
1 “ Cassimere “ 6.00 Total 44-25 





Boys’ Clothes into towns where they are 
not now sold, we make this extraordinary 


A small beginning is a healthy start. A Boys’ Clothing Department 
when once “going” is a highly profitable investment. Start right — Begin 
small. Offer your trade these wonderful values in Knee Pants. They will 
come again for more. Soon they will be asking about Children’s Suits — 


Start now. There can be no better time. 


If you have never heard about us ask your banker who we are. 











Everything in Boys’ Clothing 





HOLZMAN BROTHERS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
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INDEPENDENT AND 
ee SMALL 


The dry goods business of Mc- 
Partland & O'Flaherty, founded 
in 1862, has for more than thirty 
years been identified with Eighth 
. avenue, New York, much of that 
time with its present location, be- 
tween 40th and qist streets. Al- 
though, when compared with the 
enormous department stores 
which have mainly developed 
within the past decade, it would 
be called a small concern, it is an 
aggressive one, and does not ap- 
pear to suffer from its proximity 
to the former, which cluster on 
and around Sixth avenue, at and 
around 14th and 23d streets and 
between, and seem to be crowding 
nearer to their smaller competitor. 

‘When the representative of 
PrinTerS’ INK called upon Mc- 
Partland & O'Flaherty, and intro- 
ducing himself to Mr. Harry G. 
Bannon, the firm’s_ confidential 
man and advertising manager, he 
set the question to the latter, 
whether the approach of these big 
stores caused them concern. 

“Not the slightest,” replied Mr. 
Bannon. “I doubt whether any 
other store in the city has a trade 
which is so distinctively its own 
as ours. That is a slight compen- 
sation’ which a comparatively 
small store has over the enormous 
establishments, for a large frac- 
tion of our customers seem to be 
a personal following. By that I 
mean that these customers are 
really attached to us.” 

“You seem to be quite as busy 
as the busiest of those large 
stores?” 

“Why, this is not an unusual 
crowd,” replied Mr. Bannon. “If 
you will call on a day after we 
have run a big advertisement, rll 
show you what we call business.” 

“Are you not harmed by the im- 
mense pull of Sixth avenue, with 
its tremendous volume of adver- 
tising ?” 

“That seems to have no adverse 
effect upon us. But we do quite a 
fair amount of advertising our- 


selves. We are now using but one 
of the newspapers, the Daily 
News. But we use more space in 


this paper than any other advertis- 
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er does, and, we. have done so for 
years. ~ We have tried other pa- 
pers, notably the Evening World 
and the Evening Journal, and oc- 
casionally the Sunday editions of 
these papers. Then, too, we tried 
the German press, the Staats- 
Zeitung, the German edition of 
the Journal and the Herold. But 
although in justice to them I must 
concede that they paid fairly well, 
we found that we could secure far 
better results by concentrating 
our efforts and increasing our 
space in the News. Since then we 
have used it exclusively. It is a 
very clean paper, and seems to 
reach the homes better than the 
others, according to our experi- 
ence.’ 

“Do you not find that, as a com- 
paratively small store and whose 
trade comes from only one section 
of the city, much of the circula- 
tion of a daily does you no good, 
and that consequently the daily is 
a high-priced medium for you to 
use?” 

“We have fully considered that, 
and nevertheless find the News 
efficient. Besides, we are sowing 
seed for the time when we shall 
be as large as any department 
store of to-day. Then we shall 
reap our harvest.” 

“You do other advertising?” 

“Very little. We have tried the 
street cars—made a thorough test 
of a number of lines—but found 
that they did not come up to our 
standard of expected returns. Oc- 
casionally we issue and distribute 
circulars, and we have judiciously 
given away thousands of* hand- 
some memorandum books. But 
we depend almost entirely on our 
newspaper advertisements. The 
results from them are quick and 
tangible.” 

“How do you manage to keep 
your trade from going to Sixth 
avenue?” 

“We 
squarely, 


meet our competitors 
and hold our ground 
against all. .We have not as many 
departments as the big stores, 
which is an advantage, for many 
of their departments are run at a 
dead loss. But all the depart- 
ments we have carry stocks which 
compare favorably with those kept 
anywhere, in material and variety. 
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Cleveland Grows Fast! 


The Plain DealerGrows Faster. 





(x Daily Average Circulation for the 
first week in January, 1901, was 44,785. 

The Daily Average for the last week 
of September was 55,044. 








Daily Gain in Nine Months, 10,259. 





The first Sunday in January was 37,926. 


The last Sunday in September was 50,590. 





Sunday Gain in Nine Months, 12,664. 





The average of the first and last weeks of the 
period was used instead of the average of 
January and September, because the average 
of the entire month of September was made 
abnormaily large by the G. A. R. Encampment 
and the news of the assassination of President 
McKinley. The average of the last week of 
September was normal. 


—_ 











Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager, 
FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


Tribune Building, Stock Exchange, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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NOVELTIES IN DRY GOODS 
STORES 


Stating the matter in a broad 
way, any novelty which will at- 
tract customers is suitable for a 
dry goods store, using the term 
novelties as something outside of 
the regular lines of dry goods and 
their accompaniments. Any novel 
article, whether useful or orna- 
mental, is suitable for this pur- 
pose, but undoubtedly such arti- 
cles as are useful and cheap and 
handsome are most desirable and 
are most likely to perform their 
special function. 

So far as the writer knows there 
is nothing which sells better in a 
dry goods store than tne numer- 
ous toilet sets, which, with their 
various modifications, create a 
large line in themselves. These 
goods come in all forms and all 
prices, ranging from the low- 
priced celluloid varieties up to the 
handsome and expensive gold and 
silver mounted ebony sets. They 
consist of from two to twenty- 
five pieces, the larger boxes con- 
taining completes manicuring sets 
in addition to what are generally 
termed toilet sets. 

With these may be included 
very advantageously the collar 
and cuff boxes, which are now 
made in varying prices, from sim- 
ple and plain to highly decorated 
and elaborate goods. These boxes 
will add to the attraction of any 
dry goods store, and will do their 
part toward increasihg trade. 

During late years there has 
come to be a vast quantity of odd 
metal novelties, which are useful 
for ornament, principally, though 
some of them make good paper 
weights or can be used for similar 
purposes. The first expense of 
these novelties is small. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that they 
can be made to cost as little as you 
choose. They came _ originally 
from Germany, where they were 
made up in bronze, which is ex- 
pensive, but extremely artistic. 
They are reproduced in other met- 
als less expensive now, and what 
formerly cost dollars can now be 
purchased for cents, and aside 
from a very few experts it is quite 
likely that no one would know 
the difference. 
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There is a long list of desirable 
games, which are sometimes 
classed under the head of novel- 
ties. These are attractive because 
they bring in the children and 
young people, and that is an im- 
portant consideration. If properly 
advertised these goods ought to 
become staples rather than novel- 
ties. 

Much depends upon the class of 
patronage. If a store is patron- 
ized almost exclusively by the 
more liberal spenders it is well to 
carry only the more expensive va- 
rieties of novelties. That is, the 
toilet sets should be of the better 
grades, and the metal novelties 
might well be real bronze instead 
of imitations. Games are not so 
attractive in a store of that char- 
acter, and it would be quite as 
well to let them go. If a depart- 
ment store has a regular depart- 
ment for such goods it is well, but 
to carry them as a side line of 
novelties would be unwise. 

The next grade of patronage, 
consisting of those receiving mod- 
erate salaries or possessed of a 
moderate fixed income, will want 
the second grade of goods. They 
like to appear to be quite as smart 
as their more fortunate neighbors, 
consequently they will purchase 
imitations of bronzes and imita- 
tions of ebony sets rather than the 
real articles. They look quite as 
well to the uninitiated, but cost 
very much less. 

The third and lowest grade of 
patrons, those with small incomes, 
will buy freely of the cheaper va- 
rieties, but they must look as well 
as the others when first purchased. 
They will stand a grade a little 
more gaudy than either of the 
others. Some want considerable 
show, but it is wiser to stock heav- 
iest with the more subdued arti- 
cles. There is danger of the high- 
ly colored articles being left on 
your hands. 


BE HONEST. 


Ads are believed and advertise#s 
measured according to the manner in 
which those ads are “lived up to.” It’s 
your own fault, somewhere, if your an- 
nouncements don’t pull for good. You 
don’t have to lie in business. You 
don’t have to tell “yarns” in advertis- 
ing any more than in your drawing 
room.—American Grocer. 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 








Beats All Competitors ! 


Another Great Run of Advertising for the Year 1901. 








COMPARATIVE RECORD OF ADVERTISING CARRIED IN COLUMNS BY MINNE- 
APOLIS AND ST. PAUL PAPERS IN 1900 AND 1901: 
MINNEAPOLIS PAPERS. 8ST. PAUL PAPERS. 
JOURNAL. TIMEs. TRIBUNE. DIsPaTcH. PIONEER PRESS. GLOBE. 


13,198 10,546 “11,566 12,977 *9,338  *7,832 


* 52 Sunday editions included. 





The Largest Guaranteed Circulation of Any Daily in the Northwest. 
Sworn Daily Average for 51 21 2 
December, - - =- gy 
MGR. FOREIGN 
Gc. J. Bi LLSON, ADVERTISING DEPT. 


New York Office: 86-87-88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office: 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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PUTTING ON THE COLOR. 


Our leading magazines were a 
long time in admitting color to 
their pages, but once the way was 
opened by popular approval they 
quickly appreciated its commer- 
cial value, at least. Most of the 
color printing of to-day has the 
same relation to the original 
drawing as a very free translation 
of a classic text. A great deal of 
it, however, to continue the com- 
parison, is not even literate. It is 
crude and inartistic to a degree. 

The Christmas numbers of three 
of our chief periodicals, the three 
that have established and long 
sustained the supremacy of Am- 
erican magazines, were all distin- 
guished by color printing. Mr. 
Panish’s drawings in the Century, 
Miss Jesse Willcox Smith’s in 
Scribner's and Mrs. Stilwell’s in 
Harper's were reproduced, or at 
least carefully approximated, in 
color. All these drawings had 
unusual distinction and the artists 
are known to be particularly suc- 
cessful in color handlings. 

In the old days no such elabo- 
rate printing was possible. Litho- 
graphy was too expensive, and 
even yet is the least satisfactory 
of color methods, and before the 
process plates non-engraving was 
also costly. A number of line or 
halftone plates can be made now 
for what a single wood block used 
to cost. It is the business side of 
color printing that has made it 
worth while for the magazines to 
try it, but even with modern 
methods it is still an expensive 
undertaking. One ordinary print- 
ing from a block plate is multi- 
plied many times, each color de- 
manding a separate plate and 
press work. That it is worth do- 
ing, however, is evidenced by the 
way all the magazines have gone 
into it. It is one way of meeting 
the constant demand for novelty 
and of attracting new subscribers. 

In the minds of many thought- 
ful observers of illustrative art 
tendencies there seems to be a re- 
action in favor of mere simplicity ; 
the employment of a few colors in 
harmonious relation, rather than 
the attempts at reproduction. An 
admittedly free translation with- 
out any pretence of reproduction. 
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In these same Christmas numbers 
are some charming examples in 
this direction. There is a deli- 
cacy and suggestion in some of the 
French poster work of recent 
years that we have successfully 
followed and even often improved 
upon. We are handicapped by 
our very large editions and the 
consequent necessity for hurried 
printing. The methods employed 
are widely variant, though the 
same principle is involved in them 
all. Best results are obtained 
from a number of printings, for 
the so-called three-color process, 
by which the three primary col- 
ors, red, blue and yellow, succes- 
sively imposed, are supposed to 
give all of the others, has not yet 
been found satisfactory. It is 
theoretically all right, may be, but 
it presents ‘insuperable mechanical 
difficulties. Even where a large 
number of plates are used, advan- 
tage must be taken of the modified 
effect of printing one color over 
another. Thus a first key plate, 
wholly black, giving the outlines 
of the entire drawing, and over 
this the various details are print- 
ed in their respective tones. Print- 
ers’ ink lacks depth, the richness 
and luminousness of paint, and 
even at its best there is a color- 
less hardness and _ mechanical 
look. Much of the success in all 
color work is of course depend- 
ent upon the artist. Mr. Panish 
has a fine decorative sense that 
leads him to deal rather with 
masses of color, and some of his 
best work has the flatness of treat- 
ment of the mural painter. We 
have gone quite beyond any of the 
old and long revered notions re- 
garding the juxtapositions of col- 
or and block style. It is certainly 
the color picture that dominates 
the page, the text is relegated to 
a “way back” place. Black and 
white reproduction of a painting 
admittedly misses its chief charm. 
We have heard it said that you 
can “feel the color,” but most of 
us are not color sensitive to that 
extent. In spite of its shortcom- 
ings, color-prints have come to 


stay. and there is evidently keen 
rivalry among publishers to in- 
vent some new and more satisfac- 
tory method. J. B. CARRINGTON. 
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22 
A CIRCULATION STATE- 
N 


A local paper of New York 
State furnishes advertisers, and 
other interested persons, with a 
circulation statement, brought 
down to date every month, and 
prepares it in such a convincing 
and interesting way that PRiNnT- 
Ers’ Ikk thought it wise to dis- 
patch a reporter to have a talk 
with the newspaper man and learn 
how he happened to adopt the 
practice and whether, as a matter 
of fact, it does him any good. A 
fac-simile of one of these excel- 
lent and convincing reports is 
shown on the opposite page, and 
what the reporter learned con- 
cerning its usefulness is given be- 
low. 


There are probably not more than 
twenty or twenty-five newspapers in the 
United States that are as old as the 
Recorder, of Catskill, New York, for 
that journal was founded in 1792, as the 
Catskill Packet, and has been published 
continuously ever since. Its founders 
were two brothers, Mackay Croswell, a 
oung printer who, it was said, had 
ten, his trade under Franklin, and 
Dr. Thomas O’Hara Croswell, who was 
appointed first postmaster of Catskill by 
President George Washington, and held 
the office ——, until 1844. Caleb 
Croswell, son of Mackay, succeeded his 
father and uncle as publisher, was later 
made secretary of legation at St. Peters- 
burg, and is still alive in Washington, 


To-day the Recorder is a Shine 
weekly newspaper, edited and manage 
by F. C. Hall, whose father bought it 
from the Croswells. Mr. Hall has the 
admirable habit of furnishing a most 
lucid, incontrovertible statement of 
each month’s circulation to newspaper 
directories, accompanying it with affi- 
davits and a general invitation to any 
one to come in and look over the books 
and mailing galleys—not excepting even 
his publishing rivals. In a recent in- 
terview Mr. Hall gave some interesting 
information concerning circulation 
statements and country weeklies in 
general: 

“Until about two years ago the sub- 
scription price of the Recorder had al- 
ways been two dollars,” he said. “It 
had also held closely to the editorial 
lines of the old country weekly, cover- 
ing every field of news, from local to 
international. The development of city 
dailies, semi- and tri-weeklies, however, 
convinced me that the policy of the pa- 
per must be changed, so the price was 
cut to a dollar and we began to print 
little else than local news. Then our 
mailing lists began to grow. We had 
never furnished statements to the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory that satis- 
fied its editor, and our ratings up to the 
year 1899 were matters of letters. In 
that year we had a figure rating of 2,- 
175. In 1900 we had grown to 2,568. 
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With the beginning of the present year 
our circulation was thriving so steadily 
that I began sending out sworn state- 
ments to all directories, as well as to 
agencies and large general advertisers. 
At present we are upon the right side of 
3,000. 

“My year’s experience with these 
statements has taught me several things 
about their value to country weeklies. 
I do not, in the first place, believe that 
they do any good 1n so far as local ad- 
vertisers are concerned. Some years 
ago the Examiner, our chief rival here, 
lost its plant in a fire. For some months 
their editions were printed on the Re- 
corder’s press, and had an opportu- 
nity to get pretty accurate estimates of 
the actual number of copies that were 
sent out. It is not, on = a very 
pleasant confession to make, but by 
methods that I think were justified I 
found that the counter was made to reg- 
ister a third more copies than went to 
readers. I took the matter up in the 
columns of the Recorder, and for sev- 
eral weeks we had the usual charges 
and countercharges that distinguish a 
wrangle of this kind. Good sense led 
me to drop it, for I saw that the pub- 
lic didn’t care particularly how many 
papers either of us were printing. But 
the exposure, if we can call it such, had 
no effect whatever upon the Examiner’s 
local advertising. Our merchants made 
a practice of advertising in both papers, 
and were not worried by a few hundred 
copies more or less. Therefore, my af- 
fidavits and directory ratings help us 
not at all so far as they are concerned. 

“As for general advertisers, I pre- 
sume that the directories are their prin- 
cipal source of information. We have 
ratings in all of the directories—Pettin- 
gill’s, Ayer’s, Lord Thomas’, Rem- 
ington’s and others. But I have never 
traced any important business to them. 

“The work of sending out forty or 
fifty written, sworn statements every 
month is considerable. I have sent them 
regularly to advertisers by way of as- 
certaining whether they would bring 
business. I have had practically no re- 
sults in a year, and am seriously con- 
sidering whether I had not better dis- 
continue them. If I do so, I shall con- 
tinue sending them to the directories. 

“The gist of the whole circulation 
question is comprised in my own expe- 
rience in the past two years. As long 
as a publisher has a growing circulation 
he is anxious to have it known. He 
will send statements to all the director- 
ies and blazon it upon the house tops. 
Our present 3,000 is practically the 
limit offered in this field.¢ I can * 
dream of 3,500. The present figure 
represents a fine, healthy country cir- 
culation. It has been secured without 
premiums or canvassers, and our read- 
ers are people who take the paper be- 
cause they ‘like it for itself. Now, if 
my circulation began to dwindle at the 
rate of fifty copies per month I should 
endeavor to hide the fact. Circulation 
is like credit. The business man who 
finds his credit waning doesn’t want the 
fact known. He keeps silent and tries 
to get upon a safe footing again. The 
publisher’s case is the same. He ex- 
pects to gain lost ground. Perhaps he 
doesn’t care to lie, so he stops sending 
statements and lets the directories do 






















































their own estimating. He wants to keep 
his rates up as long as possible. If the 
decrease is too great he may lie. Would 
I lie if my own circulation took a sen- 
sational drop? Well, that’s a blunt 
question, of course, but for the sake of 
the theory—yes; I would protect my in- 
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sons why a publisher should withhold 
his true figures, unless as a matter of 
personal pride. 

‘A statement without an affidavit is 
not worth much, in my opinion. Boast- 
fulness will lead to exaggeration, but 
where an oath is taken the publisher is 
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(The publisher of. THE RECORDER desires and invites the fullest and most 
searching inquiry concerning THE RECORDER'S circulation, and to that end offers 
the paper’s books and subscription lists for examination by any and all advertisers, or 
by we delegate the advertiser may appoint—not excepting a rival publisher. 

RECORDER'S circulation is steadily growing, and it is the very best 
kind ati a circulation, for it is entirely voluntary and spontaneous, uninfluencéd by pre- 
miums, and comes to it without solicitation. Its subscribers take the paper becauseat is 
a thorough county newspaper; and they take it to read. Without risk, the claim is 
made that its circulation is from 3 to 7 times that of the other papers published in this 
county. You doubt it ?—then put the other fellows under oath! 


Greene County, } ss. 








terests as ably as I could. As for lying 
to keep pace with a rival, I think that, 
if one’s circulation is large and grow- 
ing, he does not need anything more 
impressive than the sworn statement. If 
it is decreasing, I am of the opinion 
that he ought to look to his own inter- 
ests. I do not know of any other rea- 


bound to be more accurate—will look 
into the question more thoroughly be- 
fore swearing. I believe that all of the 
directories are conducted in good faith. 
My one grievance against the American 
Newspaper Directory is that, in the 


past, it has sometimes printed a lower 
rating than was furnished. 


Where this 
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is done, and the pee with 2,000 is put 
upon a par with one of 1,000, it is 
bound to hurt the former with general 
advertisers. For the general advertiser 
who looks up both ratings will think the 
better medium’s rates too high in_pro- 
portion, not understanding the inner 
facts, and will favor the medium whose 
rates are lowest. The question of ad- 
vertising in directories presents quite a 
— to publishers of small means. 
f an ad is sent to one it ought to be 
sent to all, and this is a greater ex- 
pense than the country weekly can 
stand. I have never used such me- 
diums, but think that they would help 
get business provided I could afford to 
go into all of them. All make propos- 
als by which advertising can be paid 
for with space, but I can devote only 
a limited amount of my own space to 
advertising, and would prefer to pay 
cash. I know of no instance in which 
refusal to advertise has affected my 
= 

“The most successful country paper 
is the weekly below 5,000 circulation. 
The town that will not take that many 
weeklies cannot support the kind of 
daily that would care to publish. 
There is not enough local news, for one 
reason, and the telegraph news service 
that can be got by such a paper is not 
elaborate enough to enable it to com- 
with the city dailies. The Recorder 
eeps to home news. I may not print 
the kind of news that I should like to, 
but it is what the people want—local 
items and correspondence from sur- 
rounding towns. It may be laughable 
sometimes, but it is vitally interesting 
to our readers. We print only the 
briefest resume of general news, for 
most of our subscribers take a city daily 
or semi-weekly, an agricultural and a 
religious weekly. Some of them form 
clubs and exchange papers, so that a 
copy of the Recorder is often read by 
several families.” 

~ ++ 

Horrisie examples of the artists’ and 
engravers’ art sometimes make conspic- 
uous advertisements—but it is doubtful 
if they sell more goods than would bet- 
ter designs.—Tve Advisor. 





Avorn too muth of artistic flourish- 
ing in the designs. for your advertising 
—and above all do not accept any that 
do not possess swfficient contrast to 
make them conspicudus.—The Advisor. 


ATTAINING THE. DESIRED RE- 
SULT. 


Telling a story is vastly different 
from writing it. One man may have 
a faculty for talking that always wins 
and holds attention, eyen excites ap- 
plause. Let the raconteur tell his best 
story, then sit down with pencil and 
write it. The written tale is gro- 
tesque; they are as much alike as black 
and white. He has failed; his forte is 
talking, not writing. Let the man with 
the facile pen hear the tale and put it 
on paper, polish the rough edges, 
strengthen the climaxes, tone down the 
details, omit the superfluous and the ac- 
count is readable, forceful, similar to 
the spoken story, but uttterly unlike it. 
For the same reason the man who is a 
good salesman may not be a good ad- 
vertisement writer. 

Who sees the well-made advertise- 
ment seldom realizes the thought and 
labor attached thereto. Even the ad- 
vertiser himself is seldom made to real- 
ize what has been the work in prepara- 
tion. The spoken word might look rash 
in type. Every statement must be veri- 
fied and have proof behind it. The 
statement of facts tersely and convinc- 
ingly made may be the product of one 
writer for grammar, another for facts, 
a third for language and a fourth for 
idea. It is the combination that makes 
it good, and none realize this necessity 
more than those who do such work con- 
stantly.—Batten’s Wedge. 

me 
FRIENDLY RIVALRY. 

The quest of trade is an incentive to 
men of business to devise, invent, im- 
prove and economize in the cost of pro- 
duction. Business life, whether among 
ourselves or with other people, is ever 
a sharp struggle for success. It will 
be none the less so in the future. With- 
out competition we would be clinging 
to the clumsy and antiquated processes 
of farming and manufacture and the 
methods of business of long ago, and 
the twentieth would be no further ad- 
vanced than the eighteenth century. 
But, though commercial competitors, \ 
are, commercial enemies we must not 
be.—William McKinley. 

——___~+o+ —- 


Know1tnc how many people read a 
paper is of more importance to the ad- 
vertiser than knowing how many peo- 
ple get it. 











A Wholesale Dealer’s Opinion. 


“We use large space in THE STAR every 
year. We use a quarter page sometimes. The 
office people read THE STAR when they get 
home at night. They read it thoroughly. They 
don’t get time to read morning papers. THE 
STAR is a fine newspaper.” 

(Signed) 


M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 
New York, Tribune Building; Cuicaco, Boyce Building. 


CHRISTIAN XANDER, 
Wine Merchant, 909 7th Street. 
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AN EXPANSION NUMBER. 


The January issue of The 
World’s Work is a “Looking 
Outward” number, devoted al- 
most wholly to American commer- 
cial expansion, present and future. 
In the brief compass of a maga- 
zine it aims to give a comprehen- 
sive survey of American activities, 
political, administrative, diplomat- 
ic and commercial, and to “bring 
a sense of responsibility to every 
thoughtful American.” Mr. Page 
believes that “the boastfulness of 
which we have been accused is 
only superficial—a kind of Yankee 
humor—and the serious national 
mood is the mood of earnest work 
and of grave responsibility, ex- 
pressed in an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the high obligations to civ- 
ilization that expansion imposes 
upon us.” 

George Hamlin Fitch, in “The 
New Pacific Empire,’ reveals the 
beginnings of a great Oriental 
trade, showing that the natural 
world route from England to the 
Orient is now trans-continental, 
through the Golden Gate. Over 
this great road is to pour a com- 
merce that is as yet scarcely 
dreamed of, and which is to have 
vast influence upon the American 
people and the American charac- 
ter. 

In “The Adventures of Ameri- 
can Goods Abroad” Henry Harri- 
son Lewis deals with the difficul- 
ties of transporting commodities 
to remote corners of the earth, 
tells stories that are often amus- 
ing, and gives some fine photo- 
graphs of transportation by cam- 
els, dog trains, canoes, jinrikshas, 
llamas, mule trains, oxen, wheel- 
barrows, rafts, Nile boats and hu- 
man carriers. 

“To Reorganize the Consular 
Service,” an ‘able article by Gail- 
lard Hunt, shows that the service 
is really based upon the first crude 
organization made for the limited 
foreign affairs of the new republic 
in 1790. He believes that the ser- 
vice as it stands to-day is fairly 
good, having the benefits of five 
years’ training, but that it must 
inevitably begin all over again up- 
on a change of administration. 
Chalmers Roberts relates some 
“Incidents in American Diplo- 
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macy,’ mainly amusing and at the 
expense of the uathinking Yankee 
tourist. 

“Our New Horizon,” by Fred- 
eric Emory, deals with the econo- 
mic causes of expansion, enumer- 
ates some of the oddities of our 
rapid development, as of. selling 
cotton stuffs to England, silks to 
France and tin-plate to Wales, and 
sounds a note of warning against 
pressing Europe too hard by de- 
manding that she do all the buy- 
ing. 

Edward Lowry shows that, hay- 
ing trounced poor old Spain, we 
are now regenerating her with 
American machinery. Ulysses D. 
Eddy tells of some of the im- 
provements that the invasion has 
wrought in England, and an an- 
onymous writer treats the same 
topic from the standpoint of the 
story and the anecdote. Arthur 
Goodrich describes the. enormous 
merchant vessels now being built 
in Connecticut, illustrating his 
matter with fine photographs. W. 
Woodville Rockhill and Oscar 
King Davis write of the work and 
hopes of the Pan-American Con- 
gress, and correspondents in a 
dozen countries give details con- 
cerning what is being done in 
their quarters of the world, what 
has not been done and what ought 
to be done. 

The whole number is authorita- 
tive, interesting and written in a 
sane fashion, sans bragging or 
rhetorical pyrotechnics. Mr. Page 
sums up the entire paper, perhaps, 
when he says, “the secret of the 
whole new chapter in our history 
is this—for generations we have 
given the common man a chance 
to do his best, and he has learned 
to think while he works. This is 
a result to be grateful for, but not 
to betray into boastfulness. Oth- 
er men, especially other men of 
our race, would develop the same 
capacity under the same _ social 
conditions. And the material vie 
dication of a democracy is, after 
all, its smallest triumph.” 

iliiaieat cones 


As the advertising twig is bent, 
so the advertising tree will be in- 
clined. Begin modestly, but sure- 
ly. It is not space that counts, but 
earnestness, 
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LARGE EDITION of this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK is sent out as sample 

copies for the purpose of inviting new people 
to become readers of the paper. While the 
contents of the paper will stand or fall accord- 
ing to their merits or defects, it is deemed 
appropriate to quote here the following edi- 
torial published in PRINTERS’ INK, Nov. 20, 
1901, in support of the assertion why the 
Little Schoolmaster will prove a help to every 





business man: 





Printers’ Inx is the world’s 
leading journal of advertising. It 
was the first journal that took ad- 
vertising seriously. When its initial 
issue went forth, advertising was re- 
garded merely asa phenomenon of 
business. To-day it is known to be 
the business itself. 





In the actual work of planning, 
preparing and placing advertising, 
it gives the best opinions and prac- 
tice of those who have been con- 
spicuously successful. It prints 
many succinct interviews with lead- 
ing advertisers, setting forth their 
methods, experiences, theories, advice and re- 
sults in a manner that gives the widest 
range of application in one’s own busi- 
ness. Printers’ Ink is a thought-stimulator 
and thought-producer par excellence. It deals 
with the many phases of preparation of copy. 
the dressing of advertisements and other perti- 
nent literature in attractive forms, the tracing 
of results and the afterwork of foliowing them 
up and thus render all permanently profitable. 


* * * 


The Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising 


is not an empty title. The mass of 
information which Printers’ Ink 











news of the minor details, short cuts 


has printed in its fourteen years 
of existence has had more direct 
bearing upon the development of 
publicity and business in the 
United States than any other 
single factor. It has establisheda 
place for itself that enables it to 
get and publish to-day the best current infor- 
mation in its field. The leading advertisers 
have contributed to its pages in the past—they 
are contributing in the present and will do so 
in the future. When new facts about adver- 
tising develop, they naturally drift to Print- 
ERs’ Ink, and its editorial staff has never fail- 
ed of finding the keynote of the advertising 
progress of the day. 
* * 





The thing most needed for the 
developing of this new force is defi- 
nite knowledge about it. Print- 
ERs’ Ink has always been to the 
forefront in gathering and spread- 
ing such knowledge. It has always 
represented, and it still represents, 
more than ever, the best thought and endeav- 
or of those men who are developing publicity. 
7 * * 


PrintErs’ Ink continually prints 


and conveniences that are being 
evolved by thinking business men 
in all parts of the country, believ- 
ing that real business progress is de- 
pendent very often upon a minute 
knowledge of such details. 











Printsrs’ Inx is a successful 
paper. It isnot only successful 
in teaching business men how to 
advertise, but a good part of its 
endeavor is devoted to teaching 
them how o# to advertise. It is 
unbiased and impartial in pub- 
lishing facts, figures and theories of any one 
who has found real light in advertising prob- 





lems. It is not the organ of any medium. It 
stands for the development of all alike, as well 
as for the exposing of frauds that mask under 
the name of advertising. All legitimate, profit- 
able forms of publicity receive equal treat- 
ment in its pages, and in no month does it fail 
of printing vital matter touching all mediums 
of advertising, be it newspapers, magazines, 
cars or outdoor displays. No medium is too 
great to be exposed in its weakness, nor is any 
too humble or too new to receive commendation 
if itis good. Its policy is to further ‘‘all ad- 
vertising that advertises.”’ 


* * * 


Advertising is a new force—al- 
most an untried force as yet. Even 
the men who have made fortunes 
through it are generally willing to 
admit that they know little about it 
as an exact science. 


7 * * 


Printers’ Ink has helped to make Ameri- 
can advertising a national industry, and it is 
and will remain its ablest exponent. 


* * * 


It recognizes the part that ad- 
vertising has played in giving the 
United States a foremost place in 
the world’s trade, as well as the 
part it must play in enabling them 
to keep that place, and it loses no 
opportunity of dealing with this 
wider application of publicity. 
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Printers’ Inx is admittedly 
the representative journal of a new 
business force. It treats it from 
every side. There is no paper like 
it and never will be. It is an earn- 
est seeker for the truths that 
belong to its particular work 
and field. It isa compact, bright, authorita- 
tive little weekly journal, that has more true, 
staunch friends and devoted readers than any 
other business publication in existence. It is 
the dean and peer of its class, continually on 
the hunt for the best methods of applying ad- 
vertising to every business, and every busi- 
ness to advertising. Noone in any way con- 
nected with either can fail to gather practical 
information, direct help and inspiration from 
its weekly pages. 





* . * 


It knows that publicity is but a 
wheel in a business—an impor- 
tant wheel, and in many businesses 
the most important, but still only 
a part depending upon other parts 
to do its work effectively. It tries 
to be as practical as_ possible 
—considering things from the debit and 
credit side. It endeavors to teach advertising 
by teaching its basic principles first. It knows, 
chrough years of practical experience, that suc- 
cessful advertising must be based upon good 
b Z t, and it gives therefore 
modern business puincights a conspicuous place 
in its curriculum. It knows also that the larger 
number of those who fail to make advertising 
pay are victims of lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, and it therefore advises caution and 
wholesome conservatism. 








+ * * 


Official statistics claim that about 
six hundred million dollars are 
now annually expended for adver- 
tising in the United States— 
Printers’ Ink and its active years 
of developing tendencies have had 
the greatest influence in bringing 
this new industry to such a magnitude, 
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In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition eighteen competing 
advertisements were received in 
time for consideration and report 
in this issue of ihe Little School- 
master. Of these, the one repro- 
duced on the opposite page is 
thought to be the best submitted 
during the respective week. 

This advertisement was _ con- 
structed by Geo. W. Smith, M.D., 
of Macon, Missouri, and it ap- 
peared in the Macon (Mo.) 
Times-Democrat of Jan. 2, 1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Dr. Smith when 
the marked copy of the paper was 
received. Two additional cou- 
pons, one to Mr. Smith and one to 
the advertising manager of the 
Times-Democrat, were sent in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the 
competition when a selection of 
the best ad for the second week 
had been made. 

Mr. Smith’s advertisement will 
now be placed on file, and it will 
have further consideration later 
on, as specifically provided in the 
regulations which govern the con- 
test. 

Each of the seventeen unsuc- 
cessful competitors for the honors 
of the second week received a 
coupon good for one year’s sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK, as a 
partial consideration for their ef- 


SECOND WEEK. 





forts and in accordance with the 
terms of the contest. 

On the whole, the quality of all 
the ads received during the second 
week was exceptionally good, and 
only one of all thus far received 
may be termed lacking in one im- 
portant point, viz.: it did not men- 
tion the subscription price of 
PRINTERS’ INK, $5 per year, pay- 
able in advance. 

The Little Schoolmasttr wishes 
to call the attention of competing 
adwriters to articles three and 
four of the 1902 competition 
printed elsewhere. Some fail to 
comply with one or the other, 
thereby causing unnecessary delay 
and control ot the advertisements 
sent in for consideration. 





Mr. J. pE MENEZES, editor and 
proprietor of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Arauto, writes the Little School- 
master that he 1s willing to grant 
space to young adwriters who 
will prepare a competition ad and 
send it to him for publication. 

—_—_+o9>——_——_—— 

RESULTS ARE SATISFACTORY. 


A company which now advertises its 
whisky in every first class newspaper 
began in- a small way ten years ago. 
The head of the concern says he made 
the experiment of using five inches of 
space in a leading newspaper, offering 
a sample to any physician who would 
write for it. Although the small “ad” 
was not conspicuous, it brought more 
than 300 letters. Every year since then 
the company has increased its news- 
paper advertising, which is proof that 
the results have been satisfactory.— 
Philadelphia Record, 
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ADVERTISE 


Do you want to increase your business 
duting 1902? Naturally, youdo. There 
is bat one way to do this, and the moral 
is plain—ADVERTISE. 

You have given attention to the selec- 
tion of your-stocks, carefally picked your 
«Jerks, repainted and repapered the store, 
but while these are aids, one thing you 
have neglected——PUBLICITY. 

Good,. sensible, fact dealing ads always 
bring results, If you do not understand 
the principles of construction let us call 
to your’ attention ‘The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising."’+ It is 
known as 


“PRINTERS’ INK” 


It visits you 52 times a year, read it at 
your leisure, ‘study the success and _fail- 
ures of others.therein told, and learn to 
write PROFITABLE advertising. , 

The cheapest tuition you ever. patd. 
Fvery issue contains matter of more value. 
than its price to dealers in all lines -of 
business. ‘Ihe price of one cigar—ten 
cents—will bring you acopy. Five dob 
lars a whole year. If you get.one copy;: 
you will want more—try it ten. cents: 
worth! 


Geo. P. Rowell & Go. 











By Geo. W. Smith, M. D., Macon, Mo. 
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AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 








This list includes every agricul- 
tural weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly paper known to print edi- 
tions exceeding 40,000 copies. 

ILLINOIS. 


Chicago—Orange Judd Farmer, Gar- 
den and Farm. 





INDIANA, 
Indianapolis—American Farmer, Live 

Stock and Poultry Raiser, Up-to-Date 

Farming and Gardening. 
Spencer—Agricultural Epitomist. 


IOWA, 
Des Moines—Homestead. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville—Home and Farm. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Springfield—Farm and Home, New 
England Homestead. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit—Michigan Farmer. 
MINNESOTA, 


Minneapolis—Farm, Stock and Home, 


St. Paul—Farmer. 
MISSOURI, 

St. Louis—Woman’s Farm Journal. 
NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln—Deutsche American Farmer. 
NEW YORK. 
New York—American Agriculturist. 
OHIO. 
Springfield—Farm and Fireside, Farm 
News. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia—Farm Journal. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—Der 


und Bauern 
Freund. 


Haus 


QUEBEC, CANADA, 

Montreal—Family Herald. 

The man who would advertise 
to reach the people who read the 
agricultural papers will get more 
for his money if he will spend it 
all with these named above than 
he will By dividing it up, giving 
these a portion and another por- 
tion to other agricultural papers. 
The advertiser can never reach 
everybody. He should content 
himself by addressing the most 
people he can of the best sort for 
the money he has at command. 
There are other good agricultural 
papers besides those here named, 
but these are the best. 

oTE, — Suggestions are _ invited 
whereby this list may be changed so as 
to be better calculated to reach the 
farming industry without increasing the 
number of papers. 
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The issue for February 5th will 
be mailed to every Boot and Shoe Dealer 
in the United States, numbering 
a total of 31,888. The names will be taken from 
The Shoe and Leather Reporter Annual. 
Press day, Wednesday, January 29th. 


The issue for February roth will be 
mailed to a complete list of all General Advertisers in 
the United States, numb ring a total of 15,000. 
The names will be taken from the Reference Book 
of the Publishers’ Commercial Union. 
Press day, Wednesday, February 12th. 


The primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to 
induce new subscribers and additional advertising patronage for 
PRINTERS’ INK, the Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. 

Whoever has a proposition likely to interest these people 
can bring it to their attention by using the advertising pages of 
these Sample Copy Editions of PRINTERs’ INK to better advan- 
tage probably than through any other channel. 








Advertising Rates: 
$1oo per page; %% page, $50; 14 page, $25. 


Classified advertisements without display, 
25 centsaline. $1—4 lines, 28 words—may be 
worked into an effective ad among the 
classified columns. 




















ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


PRINTERS’ INK 


IO SPRUCE STREET NEW YORK 

















NOTES. 


Henry C. Payne, the newly-appoint- 
ed postmaster- -general, . he hopes to 
see one-cent postage in_ in the near future. 


“Tue Building of the Ship” is a se- 
ries of mailing cards sent out by the 
Great Northern Railway from its St. 
Paul office. 

Tue Christian Herald, Bible House, 
New York, sends out an art portfolio 
containing a dozen handsome prints of 


celebrated paintings. 
In a_ tasteful little brochure the 
Maryland Savings Bank, Baltimore, 


Md., shows how pennies and dimes can 
be made to lead to affluence. 


KetLoce’s_ lists, comprising ‘1,839 
family weekly new - of the better 
class” are arrange a sumptuous 
booklet upon stippled paper. 


Tue Turner Brass Works, Chicago, 
informs its friends, in two folders, that 
it has moved into its new six-story fac- 
tory at Franklin and n_and Michigan streets. 


TueE Utica (N. Y.) D Y.) —_ Press sends 
out a calendar upon which the paper’s 
first page is reproduced, together_with 
portraits of the three martyred Presi- 
dents. 


Tue New Year greeting of the Ith- 
aca (N. Y.) Daily News is a booklet 
filled with local history and household 
hints, printed by the Ithaca Publish- 
ing Company. 


Mr. Frank W. HAtt, recently super- 
intendent of the J. C. Ayer Company, 
of Lowell, Mass., has associated him- 
self with the proprietors of Father 
John’s Medicine. 


“Nectars” is a convincing booklet 
from the Londonderry Lithia Compan: 
Nashua, N. . The matter is_ well 
written, and the printing is that of the 
Barta Press, Boston. 


Georce R. Syrert, advertising man- 
ager of the Sheldon Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Columbus, O., sent out a neat 
folder containing his New Year greet- 
ing and well wishes. 


Ir is said that William R. Hearst, 
the well known publisher, is going to 
establish a monthly magazine that will 
be a long way ahead of any of the pub- 
lications now printed. 


Priscttta Compound, an article for 
washing fine fabrics, is advertised in a 
little booklet called “The Story of_Pris- 
cilla,” in verse modelled after Long- 
fellow’s “Miles Standish.” 


TuE Mail and Empire, Toronto, Can- 
ada, greets the new year in a_ small 
booklet containing circulation figures 
and information. March 31 is the pa- 
per’s thirtieth anniversary. 


Tue Outlet Clothing Store, Provi- 
dence, R. I., presents school children 
with a “lightning artist’ drawing book 
that is somewhat novel and must be a 
rere fair advertisement of the novelty 
<ind. 





Ort advertising has dropped with a 
dull, sickening thud. Newspaper pub- 


lishers are = their stock which they 
received in excha: 


nge for advertising to 
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keep warm these days. The stock burns 


nicely. 

THE Harrisburg ( (Pa.) Telegraph 
sent out a New Year greeting in which 
it retold the story of John Harris, the 


founder of Harrisburg, and indulged in 
“A Christmas Vision of a Greater Har- 
risburg.” 


THE stitched binding of the World’s 
Work makes it an eminently agreeable 
magazine to read and handle. Those 
who get up catalogues and advertising 
literature will find it profitable to ex- 
amine a copy. 


An exceedingly handsome catalogue 


of book stacks and library appliances 
comes from the Art ae | Comstructios 


Company, Jamestown, oe 
teaaae is by the oe. SB... 
Norks, Buffalo. 


Tue Custer County News. Arapahoe, 
Okla., invites the Little Schoolmaster 
to its second annual banquet, the menu 
of which is made up of bill heads, let- 
ter heads, cards, envelopes and other 
dainty printing. 


THE January Country Life in Am- 


erica is a California number with su- 
perb pictures. characteristic of this 
unique and beautiful magazine, and 


wholly devoted to the out-door world 
on the Pacific coast. 


Tue Black Cat, Boston, sets forth the 
conditions of its prize story contest in 
a neat booklet. The prizes for short 
stories range from a tour around the 
world to fifteen cash prizes of one 
hundred dollars each. 


Tue Walter Baker Company, Dorch- 
ester, Mass., tells, in a neat booklet, the 


story of the original of its famous 
chocolate girl, who was a waitress in 
Vienna. t also contains designs for 


Baker ads, submitted by children in a 
competition. 


WE have knowledge of probably 50 
per cent of our nearest competitors 
whose statements regarding their cir- 
culation exceed one-third or one-half of 
the papers they actually print.—U. G. 
Reininger, Manager The Sentinel Pub- 
lishing Company, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


A New York firm of bankers has 
tested the value.of newspaper adver- 
tising, and one of the members ex- 
presses the opinion that it is only a 
question of a short time when bankers 
will generally adopt the methods of the 
merchants in increasing their business. 


Tue Glass & Pottery World, which 
for the past eight years has been con- 
ducted in Le ¥ the late Hon. 
James Luse, has been acquired by 
the publishing house of Porter, Taylor 
& Company, Publishers, 134 Van Buren 
street, who are also owners of the 
National Builder. 


THE postmaster-general says that the 
department has received a large num- 
ber of telegrams and letters asking if 
ruling had been made that only sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and periodicals 
which are paid in advance are legiti- 


mate. He said that no such ruling had 
been made and that he suppos the 
inquiries were the result of a ruling 


made by the third assistant postmaster- 
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general in the case of a New York pub- 


lication, the subscriptions to which 
were mainly induced by premiums, and 
which ruling applied only to the condi- 
tions of that particular case, or to simi- 
lar conditions in other cases. 


H. G. Hastincs & Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., sends out a little book of “seed 
talk” that is convincing. Each variety 
of seed is given a paragraph to itself, 
and the wiles and crooks of those who 
sell worthless goods are set forth in 
plain language. This is precisely the 
information that carries most weight 
with buyers. 








A NEAT catalogue of farm implements 
comes from the Massey-Harris Com- 
pany, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. In 
matter, pictures and printing it com- 
pares favorably with the best issued by 
American firms—a compliment that, 
while savoring of “‘jingoism,” is as flat: 
tering as the Little Schoolmaster can 
pay any one. 


Ir Harper & Brothers, and others, 
think that the public will guess their 
circulation higher than it really is, it is 
to their interest not to say anything 
about it, but I am strongly of the 
opinion that this pretty nearly reaches 
the root of the controversy.—The Op- 
portunity Company, W. L. gnew, 
Manager, St. Paul, Minn. . 


Tue merchant who would try to sell 
a pair of shoes without opening the 
box in which they came from the fac- 
tory, would be regarded as a fraud and 
a trickster, and the newspaper which 
denies to the advertiser all the informa- 
tion he desires in reference to its cir- 
culation must not expect the confidence 
of its patrons.—Dayton (O.) News. 


One of the invasions of England has 
been that of the Diamond Match Com- 
pany... This American trust has spent 
years perfecting the most remarkable 
automatic machinery known, which 
made the manufacture, which was for- 
merly very unhealthy and dangerous, 
absolutely safe for the working people. 

4 Eddy, in the World's 
Work, for January, 





1902. 


Tue Atelier Press, operated by the 
A. C. Rogers Company, Cleveland, O., 
sends a unique booklet printed upon 
straw paper, interleaved with halftones 
upon “onion skin.” The Rogers folks 
do a very distinctive kind of good 
printing for advertisers, and several of 
the most attractive booklets that have 
come to the Little Schoolmaster’s desk 
during the past month or two bear their 
imprint. 


Tue Smith Premier ’ Typewriter folks 
are advertising their seadhine with a se- 
ries of ‘‘American Success” ads, each 
one of which contains the portrait of 
and a brief paragraph upon some prom- 
inent man who began life as a stenog- 
rapher. The celebrity who figures in 
the January ad is Senator William 

ason, of Illinois, who was a court 
stenographer in Des Moines, Iowa, from 
1870 to 1873. 


Tue war between the United States 
and British tobacco trusts for the trade 
of England, says a London dispatch, 
bids fair. to revolutionize the advertis- 
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ing methods of London newspapers. 
This is indicated by the action of the 
Star in doubling its size by the addi- 
tion of four pages—something hitherto 
unheard of—to accommodate an adver- 
tiser. It is said the advertisement, 
which exploits the superiority of a cer- 
tain British made cigarette, is the 
largest and most costly advertisement 
ever printed in a newspaper. It gives 
this as the Englishman’s toast: 

“Don’t be gulled by Yankee bluff, 

Support John Bull with every puff.’ 


DurinG the year just ended the Her- 
ald printed more than a million (1,051,- 
234) separate and distinct paid adver- 
tisements, being a gain of 54,958 on the 
remarkable record of the preceding 
twelvemonth. If you would count 
sixty advertisements a minute and keep 
it up eight hours a day without pause 
for rest or luncheon, day after day, it 
would take you nearly six weeks to 
merely run over this vast number of in- 
dividual announcements. Taking the 
Herald's paid advertising in more bulky 
form, it amounted last year to 27,460 
columns. This shows an increase of 
2,921 columns as compared with the 
record of the previous twelvemonth, 
and exceeds by more than 1,26b col- 
umns the amount printed by our near- 
est competitor during the year just 
ended.—N. Y. Herald, Jan. 1, 1902. 


Tue Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has issued a novel pamphlet to 





advertise the towns through which it 
passes. It assumes to give the ‘“‘Busi- 
ness Openings of the Union Pacific 


Railroad.” Not only has the mechani- 
cal work of this unique pamphlet been 
most tastefully performed, but the mat- 
ter is so effectively presented that other 
railroads will find it difficut to find a 
plan that will equal it. On the pages 
to the left is given a list of the cities 
and towns along the railroad, with such 
data regarding population, industries, 
improvements, resources and hotels that 
the inquirer would naturally seek. On 
the opposite pages is given a list of op- 
portunities and business openings in 
each town For instance, of Wahoo, 
Neb., the pamphlet says: “‘Good chance 
for canning factory. Beet sugar fac- 
tory. Flouring mill, one here, but 
closed for want of funds. Wholesale 
grocery and _ fruit concern would do 
well here.” In some of the towns banks 
are needed, in some hotels, in others 
coal or lumber yards, or special fac- 
tories. 


AMERICAN locomotives, running on 
American rails, now whistle past the 
Pyramids and across the long Siberian 
steppes. They carry the Hindoo pil- 
grims from all parts of their empire to 
the sacred waters of the Ganges. Three 
years ago there was but one American 
locomotive in the United Kingdom; to- 
day there is not a road of importance 
there on which trains are not being 
pulled by American engines. The Am- 
erican locomotive has_ successfully _ in- 
vaded France. The Manchurian Rail- 
way, which is the real beginning of 
Oriental railway-building, bought all its 
rails and rolling-stock in the United 
States. American bridges span rivers 
on every continent. American cranes 
are swinging over many foreign médles. 
Wherever there are extensive harvests 
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there may be found American machin- 
ery to gather the grain. In every great 
market of the world tools can have no 
better recommendation than the mark 
“Made in America.”—From “The Am- 
erican ‘Commercial Invasion’ of Eu- 
rope,” by Frank A. Vanderlip, in the 
January Scribner's. 


AccorDING to custom in beginning a 
new year, the Philadelphia Record 
presents a statement of circulation and 
advertising for the past two years: 

CIRCULATION BY MONTHS, 











1901 1900 
January ........ 5,536,089 5,727,946 
February ....... 5,013,548 5,334,818 
March .....se00 5,543,967 5,923,973 
BOON cs 0capocess 5:352,127 5,617,371 
MOY sessves +++ 595325203 5,779,146 
DD sabeeseesigs 5,356,015 5,628,268 
) eer 5,561,319 5,803,320 
August ...-eeee 5,590,946 5,785,953 
September ...... 6,154,634 5,496,112 
October ......... 5,881,318 5,662,364 
November ....... 515745890 5,508,172 
December ....... 5,619,645 5,500,255 
66,716,701 67,774,698 
COLUMNS OF ADVERTISING. 

1901 1900 
ne 1,194 1,280% 
POROUEEY « cccecsews 1,173% 1,174% 
eran 1,460% 1,361% 
DG cacce oeaeeest 1,481% 1,484% 

1,417 

1,282 
9314 
841% 
September ....cece 1,243%4 1,066% 

ee ee 1,657% 1,366 
NOVOMIDET occsccdes 1,676% 1,296% 
December ......... 1,671% rats 





’ 16,655% 14,918 
Gain, 1,737% columns. 


Tue chief object in making a definite 
statement of circulation is to give to 
advertisers some basis on which to es- 
timate the degree of publicity to be ob- 
tained by the use of any certain me- 
dium. Usually the paper that does not 
make a definite statement of circulation 
believes it is more profitable not to make 
a definite statement than to make a 
definite statement. This means that the 
publisher believes that if he told his 
actual circulation he would not get as 
high rates for his advertising as he now 
gets by making indefinite statements or 
exaggerated reports. There is another 
class of publishers: those who do not 
make circulation claims to advertisers 
because they consider that the quantity 
of their circulation is their own private 
affair. It is strictly true that it is their 
own affair—as long as they do not mis- 
represent the facts to persons who wish 
to buy their circulation. That, we be- 
lieve, is the policy of the London Times 
—it does not ask for advertising in its 
columns, it simply accepts advertising 
on its own terms. If any American 
newspaper desires to imitate the Lon- 
don Times in this particular let it dis- 
miss its advertising solicitors, and make 
no statements whatever about circula- 
tion. However, almost all papers are 
willing to state their circulation, at 
least in round numbers; sometimes, I 
fear, the figures being more round than 
square.—James R. Alexander, Publisher 
Zanesville (O.) Evening Signal. 
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SHOW WINDOW VS. NEWSPAPER. 
BLOOMINGDALE Bros., 

Third Avenue, soth & 6oth Sts. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

discussion has lately arisen as to 
the relative merits of window display 
and newspaper advertising in large de- 
yartment stores situated in prominent 
ocations. 

Opinions based on different experi- 
ences have been aired, and the ques- 
tion is still more debatable than ever. 
I think that this subpect would be a 
very good one for discussion in_the col- 
umns of your publication, and I should 
feel very much interested and gratified 
to see such a question taken up. 

Yours very truly, 
EptrH Tomnsenp, Adv. Dept. 


++ 
SMART YOUNG MEN. 
Pace-Davis Co., Advertising Instruc- 
tion, 167 Adams_ Street. 

The Original Advertising School. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Dec. 31, 1901. 
Editor .of Printers’ INK: 

I thought it might interest you to 
know that Geo. T. Lain, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and one or two other of our 
students succeeded in winning a year’s 
subscription to your Printers’ INK ad- 
writing contest, also that M. L. Hallett, 
of Springfield, Mass., a graduate of 
ours, won a gold medal recently in an 
adwriting contest in that city, and that 
in the Crown Piano adwriting contest 
the work of three of our students was 
selected from the first 38 out of 1,500 
entries. Yours truly, 

Samuet A. Davis, Pres. 
——_+>————_ 


seat tt 

Newspaper 
Directory 

for 10 Cents 


A Complete List of all Periodicals — 
dailies, semi-weeklies, monthlies, etc. 
(— published in the United States, Can- 
ada and Cuba having over 


One Thousand 
Circulation 


per issue, is now in progress of publication. 
The list contains the names of nearly 6,000 
papers, is alphabetically arranged, and con- 
tains the circulation ratings in exact figures or 
letter ratings explained byakey. It is deemed 
valuable to many advertisers for many purposes 
and will be mailed to any one upon the remit- 
tance of 10 cents. 





ADDRESS 
Geo. P. Rowell @ Co. 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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THE AMERICAN. 


He is quick to understand the preju-, 


dices of the foreigner and quick to 
grasp his business methpds and cus- 
toms. He is quick to take advantage 
of all favorable circumstances and sees 
clearly the line of least resistance. He 
is willing to work and does work, but 
he is not willing to do any unnecessary 
work. He makes machinery do the most 
of the work, and his constant study is 
how to decrease the cost of production 
and increase the output. He positively 
refuses to travel along in a rut a mo- 
ment longer than he is absolutely cer- 
tain that that particular rut is the best, 
quickest and most economical route. To 
this last characteristic the American 
owes the greatest share of his commer- 
cial success. 

Other nations are very fond of doing 


things in the same old way. They have 
a sentimental attachment to by-gone 
methods and_ out-of-date machinery. 
They dislike to make the slightest 


change in anything. They call this con- 
servatism. The American calls it folly. 
Just the moment that an American 
manufacturer finds that there is some- 
thing better than the equipment of his 
plant he will make junk of thousands 
upon thousands of dollars’ worth of ma- 
chinery, no matter whether it be new 
or old. He simply insists upon having 
the latest, most efficient time and labor- 
saving machinery, no matter what it 
may cost. He will go to any length and 
incur any expense to make his plant 
one which will turn out the most and 
best product at the least expense and 
in the shortest time. Knowledge of 
this fact stimulates invention. The in- 
ventor works hard and studies long for 
the perfection and improvement of ma- 
chinery of all kinds because the demand 
for improvement is so strong and in- 
sistent. The Americans are always 
ready to try anything that has the 
slightest promise in it and if that prom- 
ise is fulfilled they will adopt it quickly 
and put it to work.—Charles Austin 
Bates, in National Magazine. 

+o 


CLEAN OUT THE LOAFERS. 


First of all every retail grocer should 
remember that oleanliness is absolutely 
essential. The day of the corner groc- 
ery and its accompanying story tellers 
and tobacco spitters is passed, and 
passed never to return. In its place has 
arisen a store filled with modern goods, 
packed in modern style, and there is 
no place for the slovenliness which for- 
merly prevailed. Notwithstanding this, 
there are a good many retail grocers 
who read this paper who are to-day 
keeping as dirty and disgusting stores 
as they did thirty vears ago, and .the 
daily and nightly assemblage of neigh- 
borhood sages are as obnoxious to those 
who really wish to do business as ever 
they were. 

Wherever you are, clean them out. 
Stcp the loafing and have your store 
for business, not a lounging place.— 
New England Grocer. 

er 


- No brilliant success in business is on 
record where the value of newspaper 
advertising was not recognized and em- 
ployed with profit—Oshkosh Times. 
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TECHNICAL PHRASES. 


There are various ways of finishing 
halftone plates. ‘Lhe most common way 
is to finish them “square,’”’ that is, al- 
lowing che background to come out to 
the edges of the block. It may have a 
small black line about it, or it may not. 
If so, it is spoken of as “with a line” 
if not, as “without a line.” If the 
background is cut away so that the sub- 
ject is without any shading about it, 
it is , spoken of as an “outlined half- 
tone.” If the background is arranged 
so that it extends about the subject for 
a distance and then gradually fades 
away, it_is styled a “vignetted _half- 





tone.” The work of outlining and vig- 
netting is done by hand after the plate 
has been etched.—Barnes-Crosby Com- 
pany Booklet. 

CLraupeE LATHAM, editor of the 
Times-Republican, of Canisteo, N. Y., 
prints on his letter-head: “Sworn cir- 


culation, 2 158 copies every issue and 
eo, PrinTERS’ INK would advise 

rother Latham to cut off one end of 
his sentence of make the center more 
flexible. To swear that his edition grows 
yet is always the same appears to indi- 
cate a lack of appreciation of the sol- 
emnity of an oath. 
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Classified Advertisements. 
4dr “a under this head two linesor more, 
without ded s« tue week 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
L°¥=2 up o advertisements of 8. F. MYERS 
erein. 


Mireestaauen oNor LINOTYPE, Al condition. 
Price must be low. ow. HERALD, et. Spgs, Pa, 


w= Points, $25 mom mo. made evenings. Plan 
0c. Cir. free. POINTS, 104 Pts. Blk., Boston. 
a ORE than 200,000 copies: copies of the morning edi- 


tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York wr day. any two other papers. 


wast 'ED—Dry goods stores to write to me 
when they want bargains in ns 5 
EDGAR R. PREYER, 45 Beaver St., N 


Se solicitors to rode 
our -pasting addressing machine. 
MYERS BROS., P. O. Box 449, Philadelphia, Pa. 


POSSESS some abili' pin and window 
trimmer. Will exc’ for a moder- 
eae and opportunity. “ %. y. B.,” Printers’ 


pres representative, N. Y., desires a 


rienced energetic, widel 
known. nein We MMOTT, foo Chambers 
8t., New York City. 


Y OUNG men, clerks and window trimmers, 
learn rapid 1 lettering for window 7 
signs, show cards, tickets, etc. Home stud 
where; booklet free. THOM 
SCHOOL OF LETTERING. Pontiac, Mich. 


REPMSENTATIVTS local managers all parts 
i te, Waal sell line of Coffees, Flavoring 

Washing Powder, Baking Powders, etc., 
on pyre at rmanent position with good 
income. Send petegenees, experiences. HOOPLE, 
50 Ferry St., New York. 


O GO WEST — Advertiser now doin 
T work for New York advert a od von Dn 
fuine to connect with department sto: 
ig manager ; co 
partnient ; 
pgp ms care Printers’ 
an energetic, capable advertising man, 
rience in newspaper and commer- 
cial work. work in the has n very 
var rym some one eto looking Yorahuner, 
gome one who is loo ‘ora 
“L. A. W.,” care Printers’ Ink. ° m 
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ALIFORNIA — — Wide awake interior qty 
C wants up to-da writer and general b 
ness hustler, situation open to result-bringer 
only; practical printer preferred; ry com- 

mensurate with returns; state full + crtloglars as 
to personality, experience, references and wages 
acceptable to start. Address “ P. F. W.,” in care 
Printers’ Ink. 
\ 7 ANTED—Every advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of ready-made 
advertisements. A veritable mine of sugges- 
tions and catchy phrases. mtains over hve 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
= a — ht = mulator for Ree geoeomag 4 writ- 
postpat paid on receipt of pr ce, $l. Ad- 
aver 88 SEO GE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 


AP years su manager 1anager and writer, with five 
’ successful experience, desires to 
make herd Possesses versat.lity, good ideas, 
business ability and considerable executive =. 
city. Competent assume entire charge of 
The advertising department of any_business— 
would prefer connection with large ——— 
store Would like to hear only io | la 
wantin o first-class man. Address “ KER ” 
care Printers’ Ink 
> 
con N.CARDS. 
ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per Min large lots. 
> 


- 





i 


+ 
ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


YERS BROS.’ Label-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
chine, $10. P. 0, Box 449, Philadelphia. 


N 


PAPER. 


F you use ) Costa | Book Pa Paper, send to us for 

Crt, rices. Threc full lines in stock. 

gg & sor HIN, 45 Beekman 8t., New York 
‘ity. 


TO LET. 


ry) ni 00, at No. 2 Geruce & St. 
$600, respective! 
ROWELL & co., owners, on es y 


7 Rent, 


to GEO. P. 
premises. 


—__ ++ ——- 
ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


en pe or stereot cuts. Wheny 
‘e-4 ones, order from Bright's and 
Reliable, ” St. Louis eS ee Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, 


——_+e+--- 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 
AKE “fog? wants known—to know Me Bh is to 


ly them. Net ay methods of H. 
SMITH, t Ne wepaper Ie Broker, Earlville, Ill., ft. 
buyers and selle’ liabilit; ity, discretion. 


—__+o»—___ 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
anda electrotype metals in the world. Get my 
rices before orderin Out-of-town orders so 
icited. I, SHONBER , 174 Hudson St., N. Y. 
satasninceacatilglgpiiacendaniaiatie 


BOOKS FOR DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
D*™,. GOODS dealers ae have the book, 


nowt to Do Business rets of Success 
in Retail Merchandisin’. = Sent faa d for $2. 
Cir. free. J. JACKSON, 315 1 315 Dearborn t., Chicago. 





SUPPLIES. 


F°us reliable goede in the jewelry line see 8. F. 
YERS CO.’S ad in another part of this 
issue. 
~~ r is rinted with with ink manufactured 
TT the W “DW LSON PRINTING INK CO., 
Lta., at t det 8t., New York. Special prices to 
uyers. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


66 M44 LORE ” is the title of a new booklet 
that every 
wilt be 


electrotyper, 
be interested in. T 
how to take care of them, about me’ 
«tee tite tor it Sian cent kW. BLATCHFORD 
ers of 20th Century Metals, fe 
Giinton 8t., Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING. 


HEN you see an electroty in pring thet you 
want a cut of, clip it out ) write 
STANDARD ELECTROTYP# CO , Wil., Del. 
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—————_+~e+ 
DISTRIBUTING. 
Daereieuss whisky for distillers. Write me 


— bu; it wil) be a money saver. 
2 PREY ER, 45 Beaver St , 


lew York. 
COLLECTIONS. 


Oe ae wholesale or retail, made any- 

where. Our system gives these matters con- 
stant and cotton attention. Write for k- 
let. BU. & HANKS, Attorneys, Madison, Wis. 


I 


—__+o+ —_. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


= for’ aye &e book, any Gone 
roofs. “A, P. B.,” cae Printers 


D°: your om a onenins at ‘pot le. per cu’ 
Outfit, casting lo. W -~ 
for a... "EX! i [SIOR co. ontrose, la. 


PREMIUMS. 


‘ [HE COOKING CLUB, Goshen, Ind., isa winner 
for Bor col offering ce lubbing rates to gain 

_— - # su liect delinquencies. oy culi- 
published practical for famil.es 

of moderate n means. Subscription soilcitors will 

find our prop 





ane 


excaesaennthilieesenianions 
CARBON PA PAPER. 


Lexchan, Carbon Pa Paper for advertising- 
WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS. 
[eee Carbon P rapes — 
books of 25 sheets delivered 
for 75 cents. WHIT 
WORKS, Red 


ar office 


in 
i a CARBON PAPER 


Sean kee 
PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 
ODERN MACHINERY, a | and rebuilt. 


Date |, new and secon: 
Type. aw only, at foundry prices and dis- 


Quality above price. 
rom a cylinder to a bodkin furnished. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 


) eg 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIRS. 


NE B novety 8 Sone 4 ladiee—my little mani- 
e in a case with your 
4 on in gilt. gain for ty ~ do . L. Mi 
50 Nassau 8t., New 


po the pi “of inviti loving announcements 

of Adve rtsing Novelties 4 & benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


HIRT, collar and cuff blotters. The ch 
and best novelties ever put out for manu- 


facturers or retailers of these oe ae Samples 
from L. E. MARTIN, , Equitable idg., Balto. hia, 


Gyaaet advertising novelt novelty for retailers. If 
you are looking for somet good an 
cheap, send six cents in stamps for sample wit h 
prices. 

MAHONING NOVELTY CO., Big Run, Pa. 





——+o+—___—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELECTRIC LETTERS 
READY + CONS ECTION, 
BAKER, THE SIGN MAN, 
PHILADELP ° 


OMRIS, freee ek, tnt 3 set 


worth stock. Ai 
. "BROKER," ses. 8. “Third St... St., Brooklyn. 
Si veal estate banks ks pay 34 pe pers cent a year; our 
r cent a year 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


ATALOGUE of eve: oung and old 
wear and use, at wholesale, inailed to retail- 

ers for 15 cents, which will be deducted from 
first order. T CHAS. J. WESTRING Ouvu., 986 
N. Mozart St., Chicago, Ill. 
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b ary goods end de and dept. st sont. 


Sper money on ci 
‘ect comb 4, 

Tec t nem, Wil et genet 

ject wi ly, mo 

tem now used 


se 


COLLECTION BOOK Co., 
Tenn. 





OOD co r half-tones, 8. 8. 


new. 


value in extra copies. 
YORK, 61 Ann St. 


stock cuts or some’ 


% cents per _ 
advertisemen 


ACH half-tone you use ou use in Sas ne 


STOCK CUTS. 


pty 16 to 2c. Cat. 
TYPE CO., Wil., 


Del. 


A ELEOTROTYPE 
SUBSCRIPTION COLLE COLLECTION SYSTEM. 
ity subscription accounts. A 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


oe and comonten 


ree months 


HALF-TONES. 
75 ry r half tones mounted. KNOX- 
5° VILLE GRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 
ethin, 
t., Phila, 
r sells its 
OF NEW 


c., 80c. 


Som: 
AIL CUT CO., 112 '112-114N. 9th St., 


EXCHANGE. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 


Col- 


, and want to ex- 





fing jbe posted in the liquor 


concise ; “ac: ae ion 
tems ;” A ng 
Advertiser, 11 


= 


k contains, 


ormation 
the $1 per conn. 45 Beaver St., New Y 


ETAILERS and how ~ “clerks should have “ Rules 
and Regulations eanagens 5 


8 
d, 26c. J. ANGUS MACDONALD, 
5 Nassau St., New York. 


EADY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. Mess: 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., 
York, send the Caveat a handsome -page 
itled “* Read: of Advertisements.” 
ides other valuable informa- 
tion examples § ny wakes, of advertising for al- 


for Store 
of the best 


_BOOKS. 


uor business you should 
and ‘os Sd 
or! 





me do! Cavea: 

"The book + will be sent to an; 
ceipt of one dollar. 

Spruce St., New York. 





+++ 
> 


years old. 


Sa Ga 


ket—some good, —— 
A ts in - 4" write 
mts coin in ‘money w 
MFG. CO Ann Arbor, M 


read b; 
as well as by advertisers. 
paper, or to sell a paper, or 


advertisement in 
25 cents a 1 


8t., New ~— 


of tw 
State. Po ulation 15,000. 
‘acto and a 


— most 





n applica 
be on nthe market lon; 
Publisher, Kewanee. fi, 





investigation 
lication. ean 
ddress 


FOR SALE. 


wa for cash. Any brand, an: 
R. PREYE R, 45 Bea 45 Beaver St., 


$1 2000. POTTER  cyli pJlinder pos 


oNew York. 


Aber 42, Price 


po CHESNOET 


f you want 


to a 
or ink, the thi. 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classi 

PRINTERS’ INK. 


As a rule, one insertion will do 
the busin dress PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 


i, L, 


F° ay a newspaper wspaper in Kewanee. Ill. 


\y. 
by mtiel Constitution. “SIMPLEX 
Box 337, Knoxville, 


similar, 
change them for —— put an advertisement in 


re are probably many per- 
sons among the come of this pee with whom 
bb can € d advantageous ex- 


a an 
The price for such advertisements is 
eachinsertion. Send along your 


New 
k 


every and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 


sy will be found Caveat. The price is only 


address u 
GEO. P. ROWELL & OO. "0 


A™ progressive dealers should sell Priscilla 
Skirt and Waist Holders—no pins—no belts 

—no bother, Lots of skirt holders on th: mar. 

Ay Priseilla’s are are 


at sree | 


VERY. issue of ae InK is religiously 
y many pewepauer men and printers, 


i, for it will not 
THROOP, 











































AD VERTISING | MEDIA, 
T= rete Boston. Oldest golf publication 
HE GOLFER, Boston. 
in Ameri 
Tees courer, — 


Oldest golf publication 
ston. Oldest golf publication 


HE pec Boston. 
in America. 


HE GOLFER, Boston. Old 
in America. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 


DVERTISE in the MEprum’s Maoaz, St. 
Louis. 5 cents a line. saline. Copy free. 


ee h mail-order buye buyers at 7 pine, use 
are GUIDE, Wilmington, 


FACTURERS’ JOURNAL ; i co! 
= cents. 200 Montague st, Brooklyn, N. 


R=ce the bess Southern farmers by planting 
your otek =F ARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c aline, 


NY person eneatinden te in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the s amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau 8t., New York. 
Monthly ; illustrated the medium for 
Mexican trade and investmente, 

— REPUBLIC, [C, Springfield, Leased 
Fa Associated Press report. oo cire’n 
sees Citizens’ Bank 0 exceed 8,000 daily. 

HE SCHOOL EMBLEM, New pt, New 

Jersey, is one of the best educational medi- 
ums. Five thousand circulation. Your 5-line ad 
only 20 cents. 

IAN SUN, one of the leading ocho of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 
tract —? WEEKS & CHAPMAN. publish - 
ers, Vian, 

END 10c. pa 6 months ienstetion to Ap Top- 

Ics, a new journal for advertisers. It is a 
Homelieiicr for Mail Order People. AD TOPICS, 


ston. Oldest golf publication 


Oldest golf publication 


T=3 suanos TELEGRAPH, leading newspa- 
of Mercer County, Pa., and the only 
daily'in in aces. 2. Sens steel town. Send for 


oe prveamnll 
Best Philatelic Monthly. 
With three 30 word notices, 30c. om 5 
BOX 72, Rocky Hill, Conn. 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 100 country pee bas — mostly in 
New York, New Jersey Pennsylvania. 


UNION PRINTING CO., 15 V: viniouwe St. N. Y. 


yy Fs hag 7 FREE PR PRESS, published at 

Liberty County, Florida, every Fri- 

day. The Oh metet and only paper published in 

x In the outer of a very Prertile agri- 
cultural and turpentine district. 


IEOPLE who want to reach Western readers 
with their business should consult the Bill. 
neg phe .) TIMES. at has the Cm cir- 
on i wee newspaper west 
of the M ia a Rates Fensonable. M. C. 
aa Fro 


Republik LasKt oi titshed T wednesday 
ican; pu eve 
mney 2 eight’ pages, seven columns to 


$50, Inquiries for rates 
YRON G. SEAMANS, editor and publisher. 


TE Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 
a rint newspaper published in the 
ae ¥ on a. It oe  - —- 
section o ennsylvania and goes in e homes 
of well-to-do farmers every week. It carries 
Aghtecn, to LF oormpe of adve' . For 
TELEGRAPH Co., 

Wrightsville, Pa. 


A TEDavitoI. E. P. Boyle, publisher gt the 
Houston WEEKLY Times, being duly sworn, 































EY WEST, Florida. end advertise in 
K the Key West. mide RTISER the only news- 
paper ever rblishea in the most southern point 
in the U. 3" Established 11 years, Sg 
Only 9 miles from amy a 3. , Mgr. 

HE COOKING CLUB, Goshen, Ind., is the only 

culina: ublication practical for use of 
families wit imitea incomes. Reaches the con- 
sumer. Kdited by revery ay cooks for every-day 
cooks. New reci, k every month, New de- 
sign, illuminate tee every month. 
medium, because .every issue is kept for Tefen, 
ence. Circulation exceeds 000 ; rate, 10 cents a 
line. Popular price, 50 cents a year, 

+ 





PRINTERS. 


1 00 NOTEHEADS, st statements or type- 

we letter-heads neatly prised, 
$1 130: 5,000. Good stock nod goou work 
Rated work oaies. Samples free. R. McGRE- 
GouR, Princeton, Ky. 


ETTER PRINTING, for the same money, or as 
good printing for less money. Send sample 
f I don’t give better prices 
‘ou_ever received, don’t order— — all. 
Pw LLCOX, Printer, Hamburg, N. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 


out of the paper.” 
The bold ty ical arrangement caught 
the eye and ni ad stand out more 


e small 
romans ~ 3 ge one twice its size, but not so 


well 

One oT ae the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this his ability tor setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the pa) Your local 
printer probably has not the equip: ment for tome 
this that we —. probably he doesn’t know 


how as well as we d 
We furnish electro’ ings W Ly ou like. 
This is ony one b © for advertis- 


ers—the prin talogues, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of xy other t 
We make them stand out of t aes too. 
PRINTERS’ INK P- 
10 nt St., New York. 


If it takes: 
twenty-five years 
to get rich and 
retire—— 


And the net yearly income can be 
increased by judicious advertising— 

Maybe we could quit quicker. 

Is that advertising space of yours 
doing its share of the work ? 

Your ad is seen by umty thousand 
possible customers. Does it tell your 
business story as effectively and con- 
vincingly as you would tell it if you 
had each reader in your office ?_ 

I can help you make that space 
earn its salary. 

You may write to me about it. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT Bur_pinc, New Yorx 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 


Awa. illustrate your ads. Origipal 
desi; double value of advertising 5 


Original etches submitted free. KNOXVILLE 
ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


> 
ELECTROTYPES. 
W egize, ive Fem attention oo aaking of good 
ane ne mpt. Out- 
of-town ay fully as as aseity. AlsakcK 
ELECTROTYPE inwey -. N.Y. 


Lakes 
MAILING MACHINES. 
T= MYERS MAILER ; MILER ; weighs, one pound: 
price, $10; P. O. Box 449, P! ‘hiladelphia. 
EV. ALEX. DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, ihe 


htest on the market, only $12, <* p. wo 
ENTINE, Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


UILD w profitable trade i trade in reliable side lines 
by utilizing the ‘New York Jeweler” cata- 
ogue, mentioned in another portion of this issue. 


A ERTISE your business by publishing a 

ewspaper of your own on economical 

lan. We will tell yea how to doit. J. HART- 
EY, 15 Vandewater St., New York City. 


OUNTRY ADVERTISE — md ny: and cover, 
monthly; full of ing advertising 
news, comments and  sggeetions tor the retailer ; 
25e. a year, cash orc: BouX 58, Grenoble, Pa. 


ee 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
eee. Ad-Scribe, Watertown, N. Y¥. 


7 AGENSELLER writes ac — peed folders 
W and booklets. See ad witee ade ole 
| in my business to a help your sotiiake 
B. PERKINS, 33 Gk Globe Bidg.. Boston. 
ELL-WRITTEN i med’l ads a specialty. HER- 
BERT ASHLIN, LaBelle St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


DWIN 8S. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
Pa advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 


= ane and advertising literature written 
KO. W. ba! — neue A. M., Middle. 
ee Pa., bring bus 


ow Ad-Scribe, Watertown, N. Y., 


has 
teresting advertising proposition for 
the anna retailer. 


—= ADVERTISING + wate. — 
uc! cam) 0 . 

methods. Write J. ANGUS MACDONALD, 115 
Nassau St., New aha 


ht — s stand out an: out and bring in business. 

They Lee helps ag The WP DOSES. of my 
clients proves my clai Writer 
of Advertising, Duabury, oak 


THE WISE CLOTHTER will send 52 cents to 

HERRICK, Ad-Scribe, Watertown, N. Y., 
for 52 trade-pulling cl clothing 4 Only one in a 
town can have thi Be the 0: 


A™ “pgs with GEO. W. WAGEN- 
SELLER, ai pee Pa., for adver- 

tising literature oo in more 

both for the ey and for Mr. Wagenseiler. 


A»* RITERS and Ce | should use this 
ri ey its a li cheapest 
ice is on cents a line, 

He any medium published, aing thes circula- 
tion ond influence. A number of the most suc- 
ye oo, a he 4, 
persiste! se of this co! They 
ag! ay ona | kept at it. Ke y 0 like- 
Address orders, YRINTERS’ INK , 10 Spruce 

8t., Se New York. 


Y_ booklet “ More Business for the Retailer” 
has received no end of favorable mention 
from the advertising papers. Ask for a copy on 
Zour letter-head. My connection as writer with 
advertising departments of the John Wana- 
maker stores ven me a very 6 
ment for the p! and writing of ad- 


BENJAMIN SHERBOW, Advertiser, 2152 N. 90th 
8t., Philadelphia. 
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I HAVE some catchy d ns in stock mailing 
ce I can furnish singly or in a series. 
MERRITT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ro coumtrastens in liquors should post them- 
reading ** Preyer’s Information 
and Guides 1d ice $1. 1 45 Beaver St., New York. 


Re creci merchants using newspa) ag hg 
greatly increase its value by filling tt with 
ng, convincl ng arguments, eo 4 dis- 
about the goods ——. We and 
played, ads witn the special view 
Lon y4 space a most profitable investment Five 
and 6-inch ads, single column, change twice a 
week. $3 permonth Will serve only one class of 
business in each town. SOUTHERN ADWRITING 
SYNDICATE, Asheville, N. C 


OOD inclosures are just as expensive to mail 
as the —: Ly 2 Uncle Sam takes no note 

= the quality, bi he customer—the man you 
reaching 14 only to be caught by clear, 


Bs . news- 


coherent copy, well arranged and well put to- 
gether prin ‘matter. 

A logue is a show window, a booklet a 
king’s messe: rand mailing cards are salesmen 
—if they are right. Send for samples. 

L. H. SLAWSON & CO., 

Advertising men 

who write, plan, p and place 

7 East 42d St., fen ork City. 


HE jal issue for February 5, tages day 
Ts Wednesday, Jan. 29, 1902, goes to thirty- 
two thousand retail shoe merchants in a — 
of the for the pu 
of them as re 


dition to the regular readers, and there will be 
= oe e made in the } een 8 five 
its per line. F2 is deemed of service to you in 
quotiegs these facts here so that you may not 
possibly Re the opportuni’ If you are 
an adwriter, ad designer, printer o ‘price tickets, 
engraver of letter-heads and stationery, litho- 
grapher, manu pa of paves, this issue is 
ll of business possibilities which you canpot 
obtain in any other periodical. Classified ads in 
NTERS’ INK retain their eet 
quality often for years after they have fi 4 
— . Send orders and copy early to PRIN 
K, 10 Spruce Street, New Y« New York. 


fot ort 6 & eye of awid 


——" 


A® CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 
ready-made agvertiqcmente of great assist- 
foe pe reparation of advertisements. The 
ins over five hundred specimens of 
on cdvertising, any one of which may 
an idea for your ad when you get stalled. 
roa on receipt of price, Address GEO. 
OWELL & CO., 10 10 Spruce a ; New York. 


ROBABLY most dry goo goods merchants pre- 
paring thee own a ae neeee some- 
how turn 


time 
= work over to some ye ye! qualified ad- 
obstacl 





yy Often the ~ f- le prevent 
ng hes n the difficulty of finding a com 
tent oods advertiser * small cost. The 


dry 

business of the undersigned is designed to rescue 
the merchant from this co It is devoted 
solel Ia the preparation of practical retail ad- 
bs ae dry goods work being our specialty. 
S ferdh all advertisi Taatter of any kind 

bed by any store and plan, advise and su 
gest. No syndicate or manifold ads leave th 8 
office; every ad being yy —— A written for Ce 
iy an system 0) 
stock sheets, we post ourselves on your stock 
and can advertise you with nearly the same 
facility as if on the spot. r prices range from 
$1 to $5 per week. Every interested merchant 
should write for samples of our work. We will 
give three months’ trial service for $15 to an 
moan goending so not Bowe vrs — aah the mont 
‘or space. rates for reer ve! rs. No 
store is too fan ar ieeaeae to use our work to 





advan high-class, ree a 
work, fu ly ca to —_ 

partment stores. As 2 merchant, 
you cannot ord not, £0, investi; feat- 


OUIS G. gua CKRENBUSH, 
French Bennett Brag , Oneida, N 


I MAKE eS, BOOKLETS, PRIC 
LISTS, LDERS, CIRCU. 


E 
FO LARS, MAILING 

CARDS AND SLIPS, Ci R LETTERS in se- 
ries, NEWSPAPER, MAGAZINE and TRADE 
JOURNAL ADVERTS TS; in short, COM- 


sibilities, and x — up the subject matter from 
notes furnished me,often from very meager ones, 


BUT 


I do not know all about an: tage not even 
suspect myself of it—and th: je state of af- 
fairs covers the minute details < oO! YOUR BUSI- 
NESS, for which ignorance I offer no apology. 

b know just a little about several 





. who a ites the value of a special- 
ist in ad advertising Just the same as in law or medi- 
cine, but whose business is not ae enough to 
require all Lp a of t—-"- man, let 
him write to Life is too short for me to 
a og the pa... of th specialist in adver- 

sing, but those who know and appreciate the 
value of such services are invited to correspond 
with me on the subject of advertisi ng. 

I write ads, stroumre, Se —_ letters, klets and 
all kinds of high-class advertising literature for 
wholesale or retail bu: 

I will also contract to ‘attend to all the adver- 
a problems < a merchant or any advertiser 
. A, e monte os the year at the most reason- 

le rates. will, of course, — upon 
the amount aan character of the wo If you 
want your advertising matter to sell your goods, 
ask Wagenseller about it. Tell > what you 

need and want and he will make you as lowa 
rate as skill can afford to do it GEO” W. WAGEN- 
SELLER, A.M., Middleburgh, Pa. 


Ido, b 

things, including how to set about hunting u 
| onl tf for the good of Oa, client, I shoul 
kno Noy: shout 8) es! I’m both 
FALLISLE AND F E, But to those who write 
le business 


e ina of 
Ts oma ‘by mail melle lot of “ SA MP’ ” of? my work. 
This habit is not to be confused with pure phi- 
regular and fo Pthis ve reason.4I have very few 
ents who were not ed by HAVING 
sr ‘St SEEN some bit of wor mate y me for 
je one else. 8 to 
me either an ~— ris or office bo or some one 
with pothing bs be trea’ 
and they q ly reach a willow, ene - mine 
ever close’ at hand. Per! 
— some new bid for pute notice? “it 
ee Nad ou to write m ut itit neve 
m: pay you me ut it--it m 
I’m rather given ing unusual things— 
ba fenny ” ones NEVER 


RANCIS I. ot mars, 
No.1. hilada.. Pa. 











i 
At This L 
Office, | 


10 Spruce St., 
New York. 











Geo. P. Rowell 
Bureau keeps on file the Leading Daily 
and Weekly Papers and Monthly Maga- 
zines; is authorized to 


Receive and Forward 


advertisements at the same rate demanded 
by the publishers, and is at all times ready to 
exhibit copies and quote prices. 


& Co. Advertising 
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Vou Advertise 


And Believe in 
Advertising. 
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ROBABLY you have _ spent 
large sums in that way; have 


worried yourself exceedingly 
in endeavoring to properly place 
your contracts, and then failed to 
secure the desired returns. 


A practical and reliable advertis- 
ing agency will display your ad- 
vertisements to the best advantage, 
place them in the most profitable 
papers at a less cost than you can do 
it yourself, and you will have the 
valuable assurance that it will be 
done right. 







































If interested 
Call on or write to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 


Advertising Agents 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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As Solid: is 


Cleveland, Ohjtl 
of the Cent § 


THE CLEVELAN| 


is the most @s 
ponent of thajC 
combined wi 
which makesth 
power in the@ 
=r 
Founded in 1889 by B. F. Bower, and sow 


represented in the foreign adv@sing 


The S. C. Beckwit! 


_ 
The Rookery, Chicago 
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owned and edited by him. Exclusively 
dv@sing field for twelve years by 


‘Special Agency 
Tribune Building, New York 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Issued eve’ Wednesda; Ten cents a 
co Subscri aa ice, five dollars a a 
in advance. “ao lars a hundred. No kk 
num! 

Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to isonet a new edition of five hundred cop- 
larger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ Ink for the benefit of ——- trons may, on 
eit If ty who hes: t aie itis: re- 

rson nol 

ceiv: PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one 
subscribed in hisname, Every iar. stopped 
at the expiration of the gee —. 


ADVERTISING 
Classified advertisements 35 ce cents a line: six 
words tothe speneare: | ° cents 
a line, 15 Rete the inch. $100 Spec: 
oe twent; “ave per cent additional, if _—_ 
discount, five per cent. for cash with ord 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, JAN. 15, 1902. 

THE special issue for February 
5, press day Wednesday, Jan. 29, 
1902, goes to thirty-two thousand 











boot and shoe dealers in this 
country, for the purpose to secure 
a large number of them as regu- 
lar readers: of the Little School- 
master in the art of advertising. 
Thirty-two thousand bright re- 
tailers will have a chance to read 
your classified ads in Printers’ 
the 


readers, and there will be no ex- 


INK in addition to regular 
tra charge made in the price— 
It is 
deemed of service to you in quot- 


twenty-five cents per line. 


ing these facts here so that you 
may not possibly overlook the op- 
portunity. If you ate an adwrit- 
er, ad designer, printer of price 
tickets, 


and stationery, lithographer, man- 


engraver of letter heads 


ufacturer of novelties, this issue is 
full of business possibilities which 
you cannot obtain in any other pe- 
Classified ads in Print- 
ERS’ INK retain 


riodical. 
their business- 
bringing quality often for years 
after they have first appeared. 
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Send orders and copy early, to 
PrinTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce street, 
New York. 


Mike Kettey, of the Times 
Building, will no more greet the 
denizen of Park Row. For more 
than thirty years he stood at his 
post, always had the cigar that 
was wanted and with it was given 
a cheerful word that fitted the day 
and the man. He died on Mon- 
day, the 6th, and with his passing 
there went something of the 
world’s store of cheerfulness for 
the many who knew him so long 
and so well. 


THE city editor’s rule for young 
reporters can easily be applied to 
some kinds of adwriting: “Always 
put your facts into the first para- 
graph, then write your story. If 
the story is lost in the shuffle you 
will still have told your facts.” 


THE philosophy of changing 
your ads frequently is very sound. 
Under the most favorable circum- 
stances it takes time to get people 
to read your ads. If you change 
them frequently the chances of at- 
tracting their attention are great- 
ly increased. 


“THE right merchant,” says 
Emerson, “is the one who has 
just the average of faculties we 
call common sense; a man of 
strong affinity for facts, who 
makes up his decision upon what 
he has seen. He is thoroughly 
persuaded of the truths of arith- 
metic. There is always a reason 
in the man for his good or bad 
fortune.” Isn’t that a pretty good 
description of an advertiser as 
well? 


THE Austin, Nicho's & Com- 
pany’s exhibit of Sweet Violets 
cigars in the show window of the 
Nassau street, New York, drug- 
gists, Reid, Yeomans & Cubit, is 
an unusually attractive display. 
The interior of the store, in har- 
mony with the window display, is 
decorated with artificial violets. 
A liberty bell, composed of the 
same material, over muslin, is al- 
so a feature. A young lady is 
seated under the bell selling the 
cigars. 























A STRIKING example of the 
growth and influence of advertis- 
ing is given by the success of the 
mail order publications. 


Tue Air Light Company, Union 
Square, New York, advertises its 
new patent lamps in the elevated 
trains, and calls attention to four 
or five stations on each road 
where the apparatus may be seen 
in practical demonstration. Re- 
sults depend upon such devices. 


Tue Kansas City Journal be- 
lieves that “later on the postoffice 
department may decide to exclude 
the Congressional Record from 
second-class privileges,” and 
points to the fact that it is large- 
ly a political house organ and ad- 
vertising scheme, and that much 
of its matter is “deceptious and 
deleterious.” 


Tue E. F. Draper Advertising 
Agency commenced business in 
February, 1897. it failed in Igo, 
with $78,568 liabilities and $30,968 
assets, showing a deficiency of 
about $50,000 even money. Sup- 
posing the concern to have made 
nothing and lost nothing by its 
operations the outcome allows 
$10,000 a year to the management. 
The laborer is certainly worthy of 
his hire. 


THE sales of the Washington 
Star averaged 34,259 copies daily 
in 1901, a gain of 1,464 copies over 
the daily sales for the preceding 
year. Although the Star is more 
strictly a,local paper than almost 
any other that can be named, it 
has a national reputation for fair- 
ness, ability and eariy information, 
that causes it to be, some say, the 
most frequently quoted paper in 
the United States. 


THE Outlook scnds out a “mail- 
ing card” in the shape of a piece 
of pine board, 6xy inches, bear- 
ing advertising figtites and a com- 
plimentary paragraph from a re- 
cent number of Printers’ INK. 
This novelty costs four cents to 
mail, but it is very attractive. It 
could probably be used to adver- 
tise other lines—furniture or 
wooden ware. One of the Little 
Schoolmaster’s small assistants 
suggests kindling wood, 
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Tus matter of exploiting your 
goods to the “Great American 
Public” is simply a matter of 
catching her eye, convincing her 
by argument and prices, and in- 
ducing her to remember the name 
of your commodity. For the 
“Great American Public” is femi- 
nine. 





THE question of church adver- 
tising is being agitated. It may 
become a matter of vital import- 
ance. The only trouble has been 
that thought has not been direct- 
ed along these channels. The 
growth along the lines of com- 
mercial advertising has caused 
‘leaders in religious circles to rub 
their eyes and inquire, “Is there 
not a lesson in this for us?” The 
more energetic have grasped, in a 
measure, the wonderful possibili- 
ties of the situation. They have 
been amazed when they stopped to 
consider the scope of the proposi- 
tion. A priceless commodity, to 
the world for the asking—the vast 
wealth of material to work on— 
the inestimable richness of the re- 
sults. The religious world needs 
to be aroused to the necessity of 
“blazing abroad” and “publishing” 
the fact that they have something 
good for all the people all the 
time. 





New York has a curiosity in 
advertising. Hundreds of women 
have been trying to find the head- 
quarters of the “German Marine 
Insurance Company,” which sent 
out agents to display samples of 
silks saved from the burned 
steamships Bremen, Saale and 
Main, of the North German Lloyd 
Line. The bargains exhibited by 
these agents sent women in droves 
to the show rooms, said, in print- 
ed matter, to be located at Broad- 
way and White streets. No one 
seems to know what motive lies 
back of the “scheme,” as no mon- 
ey was asked for by the canvas- 
sers. In some instances catalogues 
were left by representatives, who 
were invariably well dressed. 
Agents of the steamship line say 
that no goods of this description 
were on the burned boats, and 
that they have never heard of the 
“German Marine Insurance Com- 
pany.” 
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Goop advertising is invariably 
done according to a plan that is 
extremely simple. The publicity 
of a circus is meant to draw peo- 
ple into town to see the parade. 
Their half dollars hang upon the 
prestige created by gilded dens 
and sixteen-horse teams. The 
main purpose of retail dry goods 
advertising is to get people into 
ihe store. Each day’s ad is print- 
ed for the purpose of bringing 
that particular day’s business. 
Prestige depends upon prices, 
qualities and store methods in 
about the order named, although 
in certain high classes of trade 
prices do not figure so. largely. 


Nogsopy has ever found any 
other purpose for this class of 
advertising, and it is, therefore, 
cast in a somewhat narrow mould. 


Each establishment follows a 
method dictated by its customers’ 
tastes and means. Wanamaker 


advertising is supposed to set the 
pace for all stores—in fact, this 
is a persistent tradition in the ad- 
vertising world—but an examina- 
tion of the retail dry goods pub- 
licity of several large cities shows 


that Wanamaker methods are 
copied in but a very few in- 
stances. The most notable one is 


that of a certain Chicago firm, 
which has even gone the length 
of imitating type dress. 


THE Wanamaker. method might 
be called the “literary style.” It 
appeals to those who patronize a 
store of the highest class, but 
seems to be more successful with 
New Yorkers than with the peo- 
ple of any other city. Marshall 
Field & Company, the Chicago 
prototype of the Philadelphia 
merchant, use entirely different 
methods. The number of items 
that can be printed upon a page 
made up in the Wanamaker style 
is entirely too smali for the uses 
of the store which serves the 
rank and file of bargain hunters. 
Consequently, the “tabloid” or 
condensed style is more in vogue. 
In New York it leads. Even the 
smaller advertisers who use but 
a column or two daily crowd 
their items together and surround 
them with liberal white space by 
way of securing attention. 
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Price is the one, eternal argu- 
ment of the retail dry goods ad. 
It is the magnet. it may be gild- 
ed in various ways, but most 
brands of gilding now in use are 
beginning to show tarnish. The 
reasons advanced by advertisers 
for selling goods at cut prices are 
as laughable as they are limited. 
The weather reason, the over- 
production and ovcr-stocked rea- 
son, the calamities of the manu- 
facturer, the superior wile of the 
buyers in tricking the jobber, the 
clearing and inventory reasons 
and the few others are used and 
re-used and _ re-re-used until it 
would seem as though every wo- 


man in Christendom knew their 
hollowness. Perhaps every wo- 
man does, if the 1eal truth were 


known, and is attracted only by 
the prices. 


IT seems never to have occurred 
to dry’ goods advertisers that a 
good price needs no excuse, un- 
less the goods are actually stolen 
property. Even then the public 
need not know so long as the po- 
lice are satisfied. It is very prob- 
able that the next daring innova- 
tor in retail dry goods advertising 
will abandon the “price reason” 
altogether, dwelling upon quality, 
store methods and the naked, po- 
tent figure. 


“ALL establishments die of dig- 
nity,” said Sydney Smith. “They 
are too proud to think themselves 
ill, and to take a little physic.” 
Of all weak arguments that have 
been brought against ° legitimate 
publicity the “undignified” argu- 
ment is weakest—as weak as the 

“undignified” argument advanced 
by certain publishers for not tell- 
ing how many papers they print. 
Advertising, as at present under- 
stood and practiced, requires dig- 
nity and integrity in the business 
exploited. The advertising of an 
undignified business is profitless 
—disastrous. The most successful 
advertisers are those who conduct 
the most dignitied enterprises, 
while the non-advertiser, with a 
few exceptions, is substituting, 
imitating and lying to maintain 
his “dignified” stand against the 
spirit of the times and the trend 
of things in general. 
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Tue fact that one half of the 
world does not know how the oth- 
er half lives is said to be due to 
imperfect advertising. 


A CORRESPONDENT, commenting 
upon the recent list of best news- 
papers in the Missouri Valley, 
criticises the selection as follows: 
If there is any reason whatsoever 
for not including the Kansas City 
Journal in this iist I cannot see 
what it is. The Kansas City 
Journal, daily and Sunday, has a 
guaranteed circulation exceeding 
56,000, and the weckly a circula- 
tion exceeding 150,000. Certainly 
150,000 people, reached exclusively 
by the Journal, are valuable for 
the advertiser. Practically the cir- 
culation of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal outside of Kansas City is as 
great as that of the Kansas City 
Star. There is scarcely a foreign 
advertiser in this te1ritory who is 
not using the Kansas City Jour- 
nal. The same is true of the lo- 
cal merchants. The Sunday Jour- 
nal carries fifty per cent more ad- 
vertising than the Sunday Star 
week in and week out. 


AccorDING to Samuel Jaros, the 
first school of advertising was 
founded by Nathaniel C. Fowler 
in New York about 1896. It was 
intended to be a school for those 
actually engaged in advertising, 
and Mr. Fowler aimed to teach 
fundamental principles of public- 
ity, giving his pupils knowledge 
that could be put io direct use in 
their daily work. Instruction was 
given by correspondence. Many 
of the foremost advertising and 
business men of the country were 
quickly enrolled, and though the 
tuition fees were what might be 
called “steep,” the school grew. 
Mr. Fowler’s honesty led him to 
take charge of the correspondence 
and instruction in person, and as 
a consequence the enterprise soon 
became unmanageable. Finding 
that it was impossible to obtain 
satisfactory assistants, and that 
many of his pupils, being busy 
with other affairs, were not at- 
tending to the course in a man- 
ner that would insure the best re- 
sults, he abandoned his plan, send- 
ing each pupil a pro rata rebate 
upon his original fee. 
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One of the first acts of F. J. 
Gibson, on assuming the manage- 
ment-of the New Lork News, was 
to take down the iying statement 
so long carried at the head of its 
columns: “Largest Circulation in 
America.” The News has a good 
circulation, and Mr. Gibson will 
tell the truth about it. 


THE advertising critic can often 
point out errors in ads or litera- 
ture, but beyond this his adverse 
criticism is of little benefit. Twen- 
ty Italians and an Irish foreman 
can level a skyscraper in a few 
weeks, but it takes many hundreds 
of Italians and some dozens of 
Irish foremen at ieast a year to 
build one. So wiiii the advertise- 
ments of any man who is filling 
space day after day. To advertise 
is a far greater feat than to criti- 
cise, and while the critic has his 
place and uses he should never be 
allowed to discourage a merchant 
from writing the best ads he is 
capable of and using them with a 
wholesome confidence in his own 
judgment. 


It is suggested that the copy- 
right laws be modified so as to 
permit the legend, ‘Copyrighted, 
1902, by John W. Smith,” to be 
expressed in some small symbol— 
a simple, unmistakable hiero- 
glyphic. The legend is required 
as a part of the requirements of 
copyright under the present laws, 
and where it is merely to be put 
upon a brochure or book it is in- 
conspicuous. Even on a large pic- 
ture it is not out of place. But 
upon the multitude of small cuts 
that are used in advertising it is 
distinctly incongruous, spoiling 
the effect of the picture. It is 
thought that a small symbol, tak- 
ing up no more room that the art- 
ist‘s signature, will answer every 
purpose of indicating that the pic- 
ture is copyrighted and enable ad- 
vertisers who use daily special 
cuts to protect them. Pictures 
such as those used by Rogers, 
Peet & Comnany are stolen to an 
unbearable degree, not by adver- 
tisers, but by advertising artists, 
who palm them off upon their 
customers as originals. The lack 
of such a device prevents copy- 
righting. 
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On January 2 the New York 
Commercial became two distinct 
dailies—the Commercial proper, 
issued every business morning as 
heretofore, and the New York 
Price Current, issued every busi- 
ness evening. The former remains 
a strictly national business news- 
paper, while the Price Current 
contains complete market reports. 
Each paper sells for a penny. 


THE standing — of ‘the United 
States with her neighbors, and es- 
pecially with those of Europe, is 
illustrated by some _ statements 
made by the London Daily Mail 
Year Book for 1902, a copy of 
which has just reached the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics. In its 
chapters it discusses various feat- 
ures of conditions in the United 
States. Under the head of Wealth, 
it places the United States at the 
head of the list of great nations, 
the figures of wealth being, Unit- 
ed States, £16,350,000,000; United 
Kingdom, £11,806,000,000; France, 
£9,690,000,000; Germany, £8,052,- 
000,000, and Russia, £6,425,000,000. 





THE coffee imnortations of the 
United States will in the calendar 
year 1901 be the largest in the his- 
tory of our import trade. Eleven 
month’s figures of the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics show that the 
importations of coffee amounted 
to 967,960,585 pounds in the eleven 
months ending with November, 
against 707,496,152 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1900; 817,- 
223,877. in the corresponding 
months of 1899; 744,910,179 in the 
corresponding months of 1898; 
726,119,996 in the same months of 
1897, and 567,920,817 in the eleven 
months of 1896. These figures in- 
dicate not only that the coffee im- 
portations of 1901 will be larger 
than those of any preceding year, 
but that they will for the first 
time exceed one billion pounds. 
The value of the coffee imports of 
the year will reach about $70,- 
000,000. While the quantity im- 
ported will exceed by more than 
200,000,000 pounds that of any 
preceding year, the cost will be 
less than the average during the 
years from 1890 to 1897, when the 
cost per pound was materially 
higher than at present. 
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Tue Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record issues an entertaining 
booklet called “The Blue Book,” 
in which it tells the story of a lit- 
tle circulation propostion that it 
made to. the world of furniture 
journals some time ago. This 
proposition was an offer of four 
hundred dollars’ worth of its ad- 
vertising space to any competitor 
who would prove that the Rec- 
ord’s circulation was not greater 
than that of any other three fur- 
niture trade papers combined. In 
proof it offered, first, “the testi- 
mony of that unimpeachable au- 
thority on newspaper circulations, 
the American Newspaper Direc- 
tory,” in which, December, 1901, 
were given the ratings of all fur- 
niture journals for a series of 
years, none of which had been 
questioned by their publishers. 
Postoffice receipts and paper bills 
were also offered in proof. A war 
of words followed, and the edi- 
torials and correspondence used 
as ammunition are reproduced in 


the Furniture Record’s “Blue 
Book.” 

To write simply, study simple 
writers. Take down Bunyan, 
Franklin, Shakespeare, Emerson, 
Thoreau, the Bible. Copy sen- 
tences from them—not for the 


purpose of imitating them, but to 
become familiar with their anat- 
omy. Writing has its machinery. 
Only by literal copying can this 
machinery be seen _ perfectly. 
When sentences are taken apart in 
this manner their entire construc- 
tion is laid bare. The student sees 
how words have been transposed 
to lend force, how one or two 
words have been manipulated in 
a way that makes themedo duty 
for five or six or ten. Short cuts 
suggest themselves. Copy prolix 
writing as well. Take the gossip 
of stilted newspaper writers—edi- 
torials, “topics of the day,” “femi- 
nine fads and frills.” This sort of 
writing is done against space, and 
the object of the writers is to 
make a little thought go a long 
way toward filling a column. 
The copying of such writing is a 
most excellent lesson in “how 
not,” just as the analyzing of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” or the Book 
of Ruth is a lesson in “how.” 




























IN nine cases out of ten, quality 
of circulation is but an apology 
for quantity. 


THERE is a movement on foot 
among advertising agents and ad- 
vertising managers who are golf- 
ers to organize an Advertising 
Man’s Golf Club. It is not the in- 
tention of the chief movers in the 
scheme to do more than to arrange 
for a series of tournaments to be 
played during the coming season 
for a handsome trophy. It is pro- 
posed to play the matches on such 
of the links as are available 
through the membership of the 
various competitors and to ar- 
range the handicaps in such a way 
as to give all a fair chance for the 
trophy. A general meeting will 
be called soon for a discussion of 
the plan, and all who are interest- 
ed are requested to forward their 
names to Mr. Frank Presbrey, 12 
John street, or Mr. J. A. McKay, 
care Country Life, 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York. 





Agricultural Advertising com- 
ments upon “the free seed fake” 
as follows: 


In his annual report for 1899 the 
Secretary of Agriculture says that the 
department in the distribution of seeds 
is aiming to conform to the original 
spirit of the law by the “importation 
and distribution of what is rare and 
valuable.” For whatever effort he is 
making in this direction, the Secretary 
is to be commended. It is hard, though, 
to understand why so little progress 
has been made, for the same report 
shows that out of $130,000 appropriat- 
ed by Congress for the distribution of 
that year, only $20,300 was expended 
for rare and valuable seeds and plants. 
Of the other $110,000, about $75,000 
went for cheap and common seeds and 
plants given to congressmen, and $25,- 
ooo was paid to high-priced clerks en- 
gaged in their distribution. A large 
portion of these seeds and plants were 
sent by the congressmen to their friends 
in the cities, who have no earthly use 
for them, and what the farmers of the 
country received of the $100,000 job 
lot could have been purchased from re- 
liable seedsmen for a quarter of the 
money. 


“Consistency, thou art a jew- 
el!” While the agricultural de- 
partment is getting ready to del- 
uge the farmer with cheap seeds 
that he does not want nor will 
ever use, the postoffice department 
is cutting off some of his real ad- 
vantages in the way of inexpen- 
sive periodicals! 
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THE early history of a success- 
ful advertising campaign frequent- 
ly resembles that of some of the 
world’s great masterpieces of art 
and literature. The public was 
slow to see the beauty of Millet’s 
painting, while the subscribers to 
Fraser’s Magazine raised @ chorus 
of protests against Carlyle’s ‘“Sar- 
tor Resartus” when it was printed 
as a serial. It took time to edu- 
cate people to their beauties. The 
advertiser is also-an educator, es- 
pecially when his commodity is 
new and untried. Luckily, the 
public of to-day is more tolerant 
—eternally on the lookout for the 
new in every guise, and not prone 
to condemn until it has tested. 
But the fact that people must fre- 
quently be educated up to a good 
business proposition ought not to 
discourage the man who has em- 
barked in advertising, for, as a 
rule, the commodity that has to be 
presented thus is the most popular 
and remunerative when it has 
proved its worth. 


A RESIDENT observer in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., declares that the 
Sunday Courier has a larger sale 
than is enjoyed by any local pa- 
per there. In 1894 the Sunday 
Courier had credit, in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, for an 
average issue of 8,708 copies, but 
has been reticent un the subject of 
its circulation since then, having 
made no report for 1900 or Igol. 
With the exception of the Cour- 
ier, but one paper in Poughkeep- 
sie has credit in the Directory for 
issuing so many as a_ thousand 
copies. That paper, the Evening 
Star, in sending in its circulation 
report neglects to sign or date it 
and fails to have it cover*a period 
of sufficeint duration. To prepare 
a satisfactory circulation report 
the publishers of the Directory re- 
quire the newspaper man to do 
the following things: 

tst.—To set down separately the 
number of complete copies printed of 
each issue during the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date of statement. 

2d.—The sum of the several issues 
should be ascertained and be divided 
by the number of separate issues, thus 
showing the average issue. ‘ 

3d.—The statement should be dated 

4th.—The statement should be signed 
by some person whose authority to give 
the  eopmmemees is either evident or 
stated. 
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Batten’s Wedge has pertinent 
things to say about the substitu- 
tor, believing that the maker of an 
advertised commodity ought not 
to be afraid to attack this parasite 
and bring him to account. The 
advertiser who stands in fear of 
the substitutor gains little, for the 
profit upon his sales is nothing 
compared to the damage that he 
is capable of doing a generally ad- 
vertised article. Upon the other 
hand, when the advertiser refuses 
to sell him goods, and lets the 
public know the true inner facts 
about him, he is soon brought to 
reason and honest dealing. The 
public does not sympathize with 
him, but is duped without know- 
ing his wiles. The campaign of 
Hiram Walker & Sons, described 
in the Little Schoolmaster’s dis- 
tillers’ number, was one of the 
most successful squelchings that 
substitutors ever got, and ’tis pity 
that the plan is not more general- 
ly put into practice. 


Upon receipt of an inquiry con- 
taining a dime, the Woman’s 
Home Companion sends a sample 
copy and a little book containing 
three short stories, reprinted from 
the magazine. The best method 
of getting profitable replies is that 
of giving something in return for 
a small sum. The dime is most 
potent of results, seemingly. Many 
mail order advertisers have fol- 
lowed the plan with gratifying 
results. In these days of cheap 
linotype composition it is possible 
for almost any one to get out a 
book of stories at small expense. 
There are many popular novels 
and short stories upon which 
copyright has expired, and which 
can be used for the purpose. The 
world of readers is vast. Nothing 
reaches women so quickly as good 
reading matter. A modest line of 
advertising run upon each page, 
or upon each five pages, especially 
where there is a large stock to ex- 
ploit, will be sure to get attention 
and consideration. The force of 
such advertising would lie in its 
quietness, sense and pithiness. If 
the book were not marred it 
would be preserved, and it is self- 
evident that it would travel all 
around the neighborhood before it 
went into the fire. 
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On the first of the year the 
New York newspapers made state- 
ments of their gains for the past 
year in advertisements, the Herald 
asserting gains over the preceding 
year of 2,921 columns and 54,958 
advertisements. The World’s 
claims of gains were 1,300 col- 
umns and 36,611 advertisements. 
The Times’ gains were 3,261 col- 
umns and 100,259 advertisements. 


Town Topics says: “Berlin has 
a compressed air system by which 
a letter placed in a pillar box on 
the street is at once whisked to 
the central postoffice. Yet we pro- 
fess to be enterprising Americans, 
away ahead of the plodding Ger- 
mans, and continue to send over- 
worked carriers to collect letters 
and to send mail to the central 
postoffice in malhorsed wagons.” 


AccorDING to a New York ad- 
veriising man, two very famous 
catch phrases were hit upon acci- 
dentally. A woman called for 
DeLong hook and eyes before they 
were widely advertised, and in ex- 
plaining them to a companion 
said, “Why, don’t you see _ that 
hump?” In the case of the ko- 
dak’s famous apothegm an agent 
was explaining it to a friend. “But 
how does it work?” asked the lat- 
ter. “Well, here, you hold it this 
way—see? Then you press this 
button and the camera does the 
rest.” In both cases these phrases 
were uttered in the presence of 
men who saw their point and put 
them into circulation through the 
medium of advertising space. The 
catch phrase is, perhaps, the thing 
most in demand and the thing 
most often missing or bungled in 
all advertising. Part of it is sheer 
weight of money. Charles Austin 
Bates says that when a million 
dollars has been spent upon any 
phrase it is bound to have a place 
in popular speech. But there is 
no denying that much of a 
phrase’s potency lies in pithiness. 
The particular wherein most 
phrases err is that of imitation. 
Advertisers endeavor to use the 
thunder of a successful one by 
imitating it or varying it slightly, 
and thereby lose even the advan- 
tage that accrues to one which is 
original. 











An advertisement that attracts 
attention isn’t as valuable as the 
one that attracts trade. 


THE attention of members of 
the Association of American Ad- 
vertisers, and of the American 


Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion as well, and all other persons 
interested in circulation  state- 


ments, is directed to the five-page 
article commencing on page 51 of 
this issue of Printers’ INK. There 
is food for thought in it. 


THe Marquise of Fontenoy, in 
the New York Journal, gives the 
following interesting information 
concerning the nature of royal ap- 
pointments of the kind recently 
conferred upon Tiffany & Co.: 


The appointment, while it does not 
by any means imply that the firm which 
receives it constitutes the only one of 
a particular trade that is to be thus dis- 
tinguished, is nevertheless a_highly- 
prized honor of considerable commer- 
cial value. For it endows the firm in 
question with a public stamp of royal 
approval, and the knowledge that the 
tnglish court is very chary and care- 
ful about making these appointments 
gives the firm a sort of guarantee, not 
only of respectability, but likewise of 
fashion. The appointment does not 
carry any special privileges except the 
right of putting the royal arms above 
the doors and of using the same her- 
aldic devices on letterheads and _ bill- 
heads. But the royal arms serve to at- 
tract an immense amount of custom, 
people on the other side of the Atlantic 
—and sometimes here, too—being con- 
vinced that royalty in matters of fash- 
ion cannot possibly go wrong. The use 
of the arms is strictly limited to firms 
holding royal appointments; any one 
found employing them without proper 
authority is subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment. The appointments are 
withdrawn in the case of bankruptcy or 
any dishonorable dealing. They like- 
wise become void by any change of the 
designation of the firm, by the death of 
the individuals, partners or directors in 
whose names the warrants are granted. 
and by the demise of the _ sovereign. 
Thus all the appointments of purveyors 
to Queen Victoria lapsed with her 
death last January. The appointments 
bear the signature and the seal of the 
Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Comptroller of the Royal House- 
hold, the Treasurer of the latter and of 
the Master of the Horse, according to 
the department under which they come. 
With regard to Queen Alexandra cer- 
tain of her purveyors received their 
warrants from her Lord Chamberlain, 
who is Lord Colville of Culross, and 
others from her Mistress of the Robes, 
who is the Duchess of Buccleuch. Se- 
lections are made by the royal person- 
ages themselves, and the names and 


seals of dignitaries are merely those of 
the executors of the royal commands. 
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Tue advertiser who makes it 
his continual effort to educate the 
public in a light and sprightly 
way will find the public respon- 
sive. First he must lead them up 
to expect his advertisements daily, 
and to learn that he is going to 
administer an educational cam- 
paign. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was, per- 
haps, the first American adver- 
tiser. Certainly he was first to 
use modern methods of advertis- 
ing books. His ruse for exploit- 
ing “Poor Richard’s Almanac” 
will hold its own with any of the 
“schemes” of to-day. The first 
number of the almanac was issued 
in 1733. A rival publisher named 
Titan Leeds was almanac maker 
in ordinary to the American peo- 
ple, and had been for years. 
Franklin announced that he had 
been persuaded to undertake the 
new almanac owing to the fact 
that Leeds was to die in that year. 
“Death has already prepared the 
mortal dart,” he said in his pre- 
face, “and that ingenious man 
must soon be taken from us. He 
dies, by my calculation, made at 
his request, on October 17, 1733, 
3 hours, 29 minutes p.m. By his 
‘own calculation he will survive 
till the 26th of the same month. 
This small difference between us 
we have disputed whenever we 
have met these nine years past, 
but at length he is inclinable to 
agree with my judgment. Which 
of us is most exact a little time 
will now determine. As there- 
fore these Provinces may not 
longer expect to see any of his 
performances after this year, I 
think myself free to take up his 
task and request a share of public 
encouragement.” The short-sight- 
ed Leeds was out with a reply to 
Franklin’s satire instantly, and 
helped advertise the new publica- 
tion to an extent that enabled 
“Poor Richard” to dispose of over 
ten thousand copies the first year. 
In the prefaces to his almanacs for 
the next few vears Franklin con- 
tinued the satire, and Leeds, with 
amazing lack of sense of humor, 
continued to reply, adding to the 
merriment of the colonies and 
the thrifty philosopher-printer’s 
worldly endowments. 
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CORA DOW, THE WOMAN 
DRUGGIST. 


Cora Dow, the “woman drug- 
gist,” set another milestone in her 
remarkable career last week when 
she opened her sixth drug store 
in this city. To this woman be- 
longs the credit of revolutionizing 
the drug business in Cincinnati. 
She was the originator of the cut 
rate drug store, and her business 
has grown from one small store 
to six large and busy ones. 

Miss Dow was thrown on her 
Own resources at the age of 15. 
Her father, who was in the pat- 
ent medicine business, lost his for- 
tune in outside business ventures, 
and when reduced to almost noth- 
ing he stocked a small drug store 
at 836 West Fifth street, placing 
his daughter in charge. A clerk 
was hired, and Cora attended the 
College of Pharmacy until she was 
competent to handle the business 
herself. The father was a paraly- 
tic and could do nothing. The 
young girl developed remarkable 
business ability, and the store 
prospered under her management. 
At the end of four years she de- 
cided to open another store farth- 
er up town, so a small room on 
Race near Seventh street was 
rented at $40 a month. Here be- 
gan a struggle that taxed her to 
the utmost. The other druggists 
saw she was beginning to make in- 
roads on their business, and they 
hampered her in every way possi- 
ble. “It was more hard work than 
brains that pulled me through,” 
said Miss Dow, “but I showed 
them I was in the fight to stay. 
When the owners of the Grand 
Hotel block wanted a drug store 
in their building they went to all 
the other druggists before coming 
to me. They were afraid to make 
the venture, but I took the risk, 
and to-day that is one of my most 
successful stores. A couple of 
years later the Arcade store on 
Vine street was started, then fol- 
lowed the Walnut Hills store, and 
last week I opened the sixth at 
Walnut and Sixth streets. When 
the new building at Seventh and 
Race streets was erected in 1897 
the ground floor was built for a 
model drug store, and the Race 
street store was moved there. 
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This is admitted to be the hand- 
somest drug store in Cincinnati.” 

“What kind of advertising do 
you use?” 

“I have tried all kinds. At first 
I ventured into church and ama- 
teur theatrical programmes be- 
cause the solicitors told me all the 
church members and their friends 
would flock to my store to buy 
drugs if I advertised in them. I 
soon found that money spent this 
way was all wasted. I am now 
using newspapers, street cars and 
bulletin boards, and I find them 
the best business bringers. I also 
send catalogues by mail, and ev- 
ery package that leaves the stores 
has some advertising matter in it. 
I write the advertising myself, 
using Printers’ INK for inspira- 
tion. By employing intelligent 
clerks, paying them well and mak- 
ing their working hours short, I 
get the best advantage, and they 
co-operate with me in trying tq 
please the customer. To their able 
assistance, coupled with the fact 
that the customer always gets 
what he asks for, I attribute a 
great deal of the success of the 
business.” 

It has been sixteen years now 
since Miss Dow opened the little 
store on Fifth street, and to-day 
she is acknowledged the leading 
druggist of Cincinnati. 

Her stores in their decorations 
and furnishings show unmistak- 
ably the handiwork of a woman, 
and this touch of femininity, in 
connection with the conveniences 
afforded, make the Dow stores fa- 
vorite shopping places for women. 

—~~o—_—_. 





“I SEE THAT YOUR FRIEND IS STILL 
WORKING ON THAT PAPER.” 

. 

“YES—HE’S EVIDENTLY STUCK ON IT.” 














THE DIRECTORY CIRCULA- 
TION RATINGS. 


THEY TELL A STORY FAR BEYOND THE 
MERE MEANING OF THE FIGURES. 


Take, for example, the city of 
Washington, the capital of the nation. 
Three daily papers are published there 
—the Evening Star, the Post and the 
Times. In the Directory their de- 
scriptions and circulation ratings are 
given as follows : 


EVENING STAR; every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; independent; diily twelve to 
sixteen, Saturdays twenty-four es 16x22; 
suneceiasien— oer A Saturday $1; estab- 
lished 1852; pecs oyes, editor; The Even- 
ing Star Ke paper Company. publishers. 

ce, 1101 Pennay vania avenue. 
¢ ‘irculation: Actual average ‘or 1893, 
4.490 43," ear endin lovember, 
#4: 33,044 ‘or 1895, 31.2 Sty for ie 
Sirst 


29.9 ‘ot the fi 

copies as etd, 31, 192; i, “a cop ies 
sold, deli youee. "furnis | 3g mail, rd: 
33,149; , eqvies ons + 31,2 
for 1900, Soptes sold, f2:* 5. oe 
circulation for year en ing pton 12, 1901 
$1,409(aaa). Actual avera 6am a 4 a 
ing with September, 1901, 33.6 B53 ( 

OST; every morning, and E 
Tuesdays; independent; daily and meekly 


twelve, Sande’ thirly- six ages 20x24; 
Pa ay ion—d weekly 7% cents, Stinday 
poe At aily, 1 weekly 1878, 


877, 
Soriah Wilkins, editor and publisher. ‘mice 
cor. Fourteenth st. and pomeerivente ave. 
fn ier, Wein al I In 1896, C. 
In 1897, Y. in is 1899, 2D. 
yD; In 1901, y D 
TIMES; every morning, including i 
day, and every evening except Sunda 
democratic; eight to twenty-four pages, 18 
subscription - morning, evening and ssa 
$6, ay vy Sunday. $4, evening and Sun- 
day $4, Sunday, $1; established 1:94; The 
Times Co , publishers. Office, Hutchins ‘bldg. 
Circulation—Daily (morning and even- 
fag): Actual ee ew 1895, 23.072; for 
for’ ina’ 49,283) for 1890. ioo!'42,3485 for 
‘or ‘or 3 for 
‘1900, 40,7234 In 1901, + 


The Star eh nine years shows its 
actual sales, sometimes larger, some- 
times smaller, but always definite and 
exact. The bull’s-eye mark is ex- 
plained as follows: 

(©©) Advertisers value this paper more 
for the class and quality of its circulation than 
for the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign ©.— Wedster’s Dictionary. 


The Post in 1895 has an estimated 
circulation, given by letter, explained 
by the Directory key to mean exceed- 
ing 17,500. In 1896 estimated at ex- 
ceeding 20,000. In 1897 it has the 
“Y” rating, explained as follows: 

A ¥ rating signifies that no recent circula- 
tion statement has been furnished from the of- 
fice of the paper, and a consequent probability 
that the last circulation rating accorded to it may 
be higher than a new statement would warrant. 

In 1898 the estimate of exceeding 
20,000 is renewed, but qualified by the 
“Z” rating, which is explained as fol- 
lows : 


The Z rating is most largely applied to news- 


In 1900 
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circulation claims in round figures than in sus- 
— their claims by facts and records. 
rating indicates that a < 
received, in answer to an application for re- 
vision or correction of the circulation rating ac- 
corded to the paper, fell short of being a satis- 
factory circulation report because of one or 
— of the shortcomings specified below : 
. It was not signed. 

4 It was not dated. 

3. It failed to convey the necessary informa- 
tion. 

4. It was not given with sufficient attention 
to detail. 

5. It did not specify the time supposed to be 
— by the report. 

It did not cover a period of sufficient 

askiies. 

7. It was signed with a hand stamp. 

8. It was signed by some person whose 
authority to sign was not explained or known. 
It was signed by an initial or by initials 





oly. 

10. It was not given in such a way as would 
make it possible to hold any one responsible 
for the information it purported to give, should 
it afterwards be proven untrue. 

11. It failed to strike an average for the 

riod covered in detail, and thereby made it 
impossible to quote any figures as having been 
shown by the publisher of the paper. 

12. It failed to clearly state what was meant 
by the word “ circulation.’ 

The Z —- is never applied until after the 
attention of the publisher has been directed to 
the insufficiency of the report he has furnished 
and full information given how the fault might 
be remedied. 


In 1899 the circulation estimate is 
placed at 17,500 again, qualified by 
the Z rating. The Z rating applied 
two years in succession is significant 
when taken in connection with the 
condition repeated below: 

The Z rating is never applied until after the 
attention of the publisher has been directed to 
the insufficiency of the report he has furnished 
and full information given how the fault might 
be remedied. 

In 1900 the Y rating shows that 
no report was received, and for 1901 
the same rating is renewed, the Y 
indicating the absence of a repoft. 
It is explained on the front cover of 
the Directory that: 





LETTER RATINGS ARE GIVEN 
ONLY TO PAPERS THAT WILL NOT 
OR DO NOT FURNISH INFORMA- 
TION UPON WHICH AN EXACT AND 
DEFINITE RATING MAY BE BASED. 











The Star is sold for two cents, the 
Post for three cents. The yearly 
subscription price is $6 a year for 
each paper. One is a morning, the 
other an evening paper. The 7imes 
is a newer enterprise, is sold for one 
cent and issued morning, evening and 
Sunday, with $6 for a yearly subscrip- 
tion covering all issues, reaching, 
therefore, some, if not most of its 


papers whose publishers are better at issuin greaders, twice in one day, and to that 
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extent counting a circulation of two 
for one subscriber. It was established 
in 1894. In 1895 had an actual issue 
of 23,072, which had grown to 40,723 
in 1900, but the figures in the last in- 
stance are embellished with what are 
called the doubt marks that are ex- 
plained as follows : 

+ The accuracy of this rating has been ques- 
tioned by one or more persons who claim to 
have facilities for knowing the facts. 

+ + The editor of the American Newspa- 
paper Directory has offered to verify the cor- 
rectness of a circulation statement furnished by 
this paper, provided the publisher of the paper 
would agree to place the necessary facilities at 
his disposal. It was stipulated that the verifi- 
cation should be without cost to the publisher 
of the paper, but to this offer the publisher’s 
response was not such as to remove the impres- 
sion of doubt that had been cast on the accur- 
acy of the statement furnished. 

Who that studies these reports can 
fail to be convinced that they tell the 
story of Washington circulation truth- 
ng bag fully? They show the Star 
to the leading paper, that it con- 
ceals nothing, tells the whole truth 
about its circulation and has a pecu- 
liar value beyond what would ordinar- 
ily be accorded to a paper issuing no 
more than thirty or forty thousand 
copies. 

The Post also is evidently a good 
paper, although the reports show that 
it tries to get its rating in the Direct- 
ory set up without making any state- 
ment sufficiently definite to convict it 
of misrepresentation even if it did 
deceive. 

The 7imes would appear to have 
been led into sending circulation re- 
ports that were not true, and conse- 
quently to have gotten into a place 
where to permit an investigation of 
the accuracy of its claims would con- 
vict it of prevarication. 


Looking the Directory through by 
cities and towns from Alabama to 
Oregon, the same story as in Wash- 
ington is told over and over again. 
There are good papers here and 
there that tell the whole truth, like 
the Star ; good papers that tell some- 
thing more or less than the whole 
truth, like the Post, and now and then 
a paper that tells an untruth for the 
purpose of deceiving advertisers. To 
the man who studies the Directory 
with care it tells the record of Amer- 
ican newspapers with nearly as miuch 
accuracy as the Dictionary sets forth 
the origin and definition of words. 

Pee eee 

Quantity without quality is worth little. 

Quality without quantity is worth nothing. 


WHAT CIRCULATION IS—HOW AS- 
CERTAINED—HOW STATED. 


_The circulation of a paper—the 
circulation that interests an ad- 
vertiser—is expressed by the num- 
ber of persons who will read the 
edition, printed to-morrow, in 
which his advertisement, ordered 
to-day, will appear. This infor- 
mation, however, is not always 
available; is not always possessed 
by any person connected with the 
paper. It can never be ascer- 
tained with certainty. But it is 
possible to ascertain and state at 
a later day how many complete 
copies actually were issued, and 
advertisers have learned that a 
study of the past is the best avail- 
able method of foretelling the fu- 
ture so far as the sale and distri- 
bution of a newspaper is con- 
cerned. 

A considerable body of intelli- 
gent men who are large buyers of 
advertising space have formed a 
combination, club or corporation, 
known as the Association of Am- 
erican Advertisers, having offices 
in New York City, from which 
central point are conducted such 
inquiries as seem likely to show 
to the members of the association 
how they may conduct their ad- 
vertising departments as to make 
its operations as profitable as con- 
ditions will allow, and avoid tran- 
sactions likely to entail a loss. 

From this association the com- 
munication printed below was 
lately received: 

New York, December 23, 1901. 
Publishers Printers’ Inx, New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—Between sixty and seventy of 
the largest advertisers in America are members 
of thisassociation. In pears contracts during 
the coming year they will universally favor pub- 
lications 4 known circulation as contrasted 
with those of unknown circulation. 

If you feel disposed to submit a statement of 
circulation in detail, please fill out the inclosed 
blank for statement of circalation, which is 
prepared in accordance with the definition of 
circulation adopted by this association. We 
will place it on file and furnish copies to our 
members. The statement should be lodged 
with us as early as possible after the first of 
the year. $ 

We suggest that you accompany the state- 
ment with permission for one of our auditors 
to examine your circulation records, if the asso- 
ciation desires. Very respectfully yours, 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS, 

T. E. Crossman, Ass’t Secretary. 

Accompanying the note printed 
above was a blank form, a reduced 
fac-simile of which is here given: 
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PA ID ¢ CIRCULATION : 





STATEMENT OF CIRCULATION 
Made to the Association of American Advertisers 


te Please make Statement to cover one year. 


UNPAID CIRCULATION : 





livered by carriers on 
paid subscriptions............-+-+++-eeeeeee+ 
@), Copies sold to News 
posses. News 
. ete., net, after 
all return, 


(3) Copies sold to News- 
boys, net, after deduct- 


(4) Advertisers and advertising 
AGOMOCIC...... 2. cccccccces soccrecscccsccccsecs 


(6) Number of free 
“sample copies,” actu- 
ally — or_other- 
wise distributed 


(7) All other compli- 
ay or unpaid for 
copies 





| 

(1) Copies mailed or de- 
| 
| 
| 





Ang all FOCUFTS........000-05+ ceveccccccee || COPMEB...cereveescrcceccers cosescosees covenes 
ccbhvcbessindedacodstbolnntecccsesudeneeneedtus i | sconnonadesoeghasensappsensstecs chcnsegensapeeneebn 
is h0s=secncese<ocnees } DORMITORY. fc cccsctccssccce 

eee TOTAL, CIRCULATION. ..... 2.22. .0seseeeeeeee es 
AVERAGE BUR TABOR. 5000. cccecsces cocccces 
This statement is for I on cn ccncnnvsnacntsonshergoveebos 
(State “ Daily,” “ Sunday,” “ Weskiy.” “ Monthly,” etc.) 
obbesiinendevesésecscneose ica alle iain nnntnctnn cites 
Biles ccCecnectsecepencsssesestiagcenetpvbeesansesegsseeesoeee 
Datedd....ccccee coccccccccccccccccs sevccsecccoces 





(Definition of Cir 





ber of copies actually at buted raturing 4 year, coo 4 all returned copies and waste."’) 


tion of American Advertisers: “‘ The num - 








Having a knowledge of the as- 
sociation, fully approving its 
objects, the proprietors of Print- 
ERS’ INK were desirous of giving 
promptly the information asked 
for. A consideration of the seven 
separate items led to conclusions 
as follows: 

ONE. 


The printed mailing list, if 
counted, will tell the number of 
copies of the last issue mailed, but 
we have kept no copy of the mail- 
ing list for the fifty- -one preced- 
ing weeks needed for the prepara- 
tion of a record for the year. If 
we had the requisite copies of the 
mailing lists it would be such a 
big job to count the names, not 
overlooking a few where ‘from 
two to ten copies go to a single 
name, that the tendency would be 
very strong to estimate instead of 
counting. 


TWO. 

We do not take back unsold 
copies, and the news companies 
are required to pay down for 
those they buy. The number va- 
ries more or less. We can tell 
how many we sold this week, but 
cannot tell how many were sold 
for every week for the last year 
or even for the last three months. 
The sales are not very large, and 


' pany, 


no advantage was ever thought to 
accrue from- keeping a_ record. 
Sales to people who buy ten, fifty, 
a hundred or a thousand copies 
on account of some article that in- 
terests them are not to be distin- 
guished from sales to a news com- 
being made at the same 
price. 
THREE. 

We do not count on selling any 
copies to newsboys, yet it would 
not be the truth to say that we 
sell none. We sometimes do make 
such sales. In such cases the boy 
pays and the money is turned in, 
but the transaction is not segre- 
gated or classified. 


FOUR. 

An advertiser who sends an ad 
vertising order amounting to as 
much as ten dollars is, in consid- 
eration thereof, made a paid sub- 
scriber for the period of one year. 
We have no method of distin- 
guishing the names of such from 
those of other paid subscribers. 


FIVE. 

Our paper greatly interests 
newspaper men, especially those 
in the counting-room or business 
office. In many instances a paper 
sent as an exchange is addressed 
to the business manager and sent 
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to his house so that it may not be 
lost in the mass of the office mail. 
It would be next to impossible to 
make a report of exactly how 
many copies went as exchanges 
last week. It would be wholly im- 
possible to tell how many went as 
exchanges for the other fifty-one 
weeks needed to make out a full 
year. 
SIX. 

We can tell how many sample 
copies were sent out last week, if 
any; but have no record to refer 
to for an entire year. The weekly 
record of copies: printed will show 
pretty closely, but not with abso- 
lute accuracy. There would be 
confusion between sample copies 
and editions bought by persons in- 
terested in some article that ap- 
peared in a specified issue. It is 
a common practice with us to re- 
print an issue to supply a demand 
for 500 copies or over, but the 
records would not show this de- 
tail and it would not be remem- 
bered with accuracy after weeks’ 
or months had passed. 


SEVEN. 


The publisher of Printers’ INK 
has a copy sent to his house by 
mail. He also takes an early 
copy for examination when it 
comes off the press. Sometimes he 
gives away his copy and takes an- 
other. What the publisher does 
possibly the editor does also, and 
maybe his assistant and the office 
boy. An occasional copy may be 
sent to an old acquaintance, may 
be complimentary, possibly in 
recognition of a service rendered. 
The only way to report on these 
is to estimate, and advertisers 
generally find estimates deceptive. 





Having proceeded thus far, the 
conclusion was arrived at that the 
only sort of a circulation state- 
ment we can furnish at this of- 
fice is a record of the number of 
complete copies printed for the 
period of a year. This we pro- 
ceeded to do, and the result is 
shown on the opposite page. An 
examination of it shows with a 
good approach to accuracy when 
sample copy editions were issued. 

Printers’ INK knows that the 
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difficulties in its own case, as here 
set forth, will arise in every news- 
paper office to a greater or less ex- 
tent, and would caution the man- 
agers of the Association of Am- 
erican Advertisers not to handicap 
their work by attempting to do 
too much. 

The American Newspaper Di- 
rectory has been struggling with 
the circulation problem for thirty- 
four years, and has settled down 
to the conclusion that the most it 
is advisable to attempt to learn 
from papers generally is the num- 
ber of copies printed. It may be 
taken for granted that some use 
will be made of every copy print- 
ed. Large editions are not run 
off for the mere purpose of swell- 
ing circulation figures, because if 
bent upon deception, lying is still 
cheaper than white paper. It is 
advisable, therefore, to give every 
paper credit for as many copies as 
it prints. Let that be the MEAsS- 
URE of the circulation. For the 
QUALITY of it the publisher may 
be allowed to make his own ar- 
guments, but it is not wise to spec- 
ify forms for him that are so dif- 


ficult to follow as to tempt him to 


depend upon his imagination for 
facts, or what is almost as bad, de 
termine him to decline to make anA 


‘circulation statement whatever. 





For a correct circulation rating 
in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory it is required: 


1st. To set down separately the number of 
complete copies printed of each issue during 


‘the 12 months preceding the date of statement. 


2d. The sum of the several issues should be 
ascertained and be divided by the number of 
separate issues, thus showing the average issue. 

3d. The statement should be dated. 

ath. The statement should be signed by some 

rson whose authority to give the information 
is either evident or stated. 


te 
ABOUT DISPLAY. 


The tendency in display is to use type 
too large—just because the compositor 
has 5%x8 inches he need not try to fill 
it all with type. White margins are 
good display, both outside and inside 
the borders. Some ads need no borders 
at all. Each ad, if displayed at all, 
should have some one predominating 
line. In the case of a newspaper—the 
name of the paper. In the case of a 
railroad—its name. In merchandise— 
the trade-mark, or distinguishing phrase, 
or the name of the article. ood Ad- 
vertising. 
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OUR POSTOFFICE. 


Mr. Madden, the postmaster- 
general's third assistant, lately ex- 
cluded a paper irom second-class 
mail privileges because some of its 
subscriptions were not paid up to 
date. Anybody who ever spent a 
week in a newspaper office can 
perceive where such a_ ruling 
would land publishers generally, 
and Mr. Madden has been made 
to see his mistake and is now tak- 
ing a whole lot of trouble to undo 
it. He has compelled postmasters, 
all over the country, to issue a 
printed explanation, asserting: 

The repert grows out of a ruling in 
an individual case of a New York pub- 
lication which was carrying expired 
subscriptions which were largely first 
induced by premiums. 

Note what he says: “The re- 
port grows out of a ruling in an 
individual case.” That is where 
the tyranny of the postoffice comes 
in. It makes rulings to fit individ- 
ual cases. The law furnishes no 
authority for this. Mr. Madden 
gocs on further to state: 

When general rulings are made they 
are published in this Bulletin for the 
information of the public and all post- 
masters. A ruling such as is represent- 
ed to have been made would be unwar- 
ranted under the law. 

An application at the New York 
postoffice to learn'what was meant 
by the words “in this Bulletin” 
brought out the information that 
it referred to a bulietin sent out 
from the department. 

Let publishers take note. This 
was a ruling to fit an individual 
case. If it had been a general 
ruling. people (some people) 
would have been told about it. As 
it was, the paper was excluded 
without law or reason. Very 
likely it ought to have been ex- 
cluded, but the reason given by 
Madden was not a sufficient one. 
The subscribers were either bona 
fide or they were not, and the fact 
that they were not paid up to date 
had nothing whatever to do with 
the case, and there was no occa- 
sion for making mention of it. 

Mr. Madden, in this instance, 
followed the precedent of the cel- 
ebrated border jury, who did not 
find the prisoner guilty of the par- 
ticular crime chaiged, but recom- 
mended that he be hanged on ac- 
count of his general bad character. 
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The department at one time ex- 
cluded a special issue of PRint- 
ERS’ INK, and as the Little School- 
master made a fuss about it, a 
general ruling was issued to fit the 
case. Then it was found that the 
new ruling would shut out the 
Christmas issues of Puck, Judge 
and many other papers. It had to 
be rescinded just as this one has 
that is making Mr. Madden so 
much trouble just now. 

f our postoffice would print all 
its decisions in a bulletin that the 
public may have access to, pub- 
lishers would be more comfortable 
and third assistants in time be- 
come less assinine. 

In the case of the special issue 
of Printers’ INK above referred 
to, it came out afterwards that an 
Ohio man named Crall, convinced 
an Ohio man* named Hazen, who 
was then third assistant postmas- 
ter-general, that the special issue 
of Printers’ INK was a thinly 
veneered scheme to send out cop- 
ies of the American Newspaper 
Directory at a cent a pound. The 
absurdity of giving away twenty 
thousand five-dollar books in place 
of a ten-cent weekly, for the sake 
of saving twenty cents in postage 
on about two thousand buyers of 
the Directory, did not appear at 
the time because the department 
made the ruling in “an individual 
case,” and no one knew what the 
ruling did mean. The New York 
postmaster never could find out 
what was the matter with that 
special issue of Printers’ INK 
and he doesn’t know now. 

——_+>_____ 
MAIL ORDER PHRASE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
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“FREIGHT FREE ANYWHERE IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES.” 
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“DRY GOODS ADVERTISING 
IN THE NATIONAL CAPI- 
TAL.” 


By Waldon Fawcett. 


Although the character of dry 
goods advertising and the condi- 
tions governing this phase of pub- 
licity in the capital of the nation 
do not greatly differ from those 
obtaining in New York and Phil- 
adelphia, the field has some 
unique characteristics. Washing- 
ton was the scene of the establish- 
ment of the pioneer advertisement 
writing bureau in this country. 
The newspaper which was instru- 
mental in the introduction of the 
idea has continued its intimate re- 
lation with the pioneer bureau 
with the result that this paper— 
and it carries a greater aggregate 
. of dry goods advertising than any 
other journal in Washington— 
does not employ a single advertis- 
ing solicitor. It may be noted in 
passing also that the paper in 
question virtually places a penalty 
upon black face display and cuts 
by exacting double rates for their 
insertion. The additional charge 
has not availed to entirely elimi- 
nate this class of display, but 
many expert adwriters have in- 
dorsed the contention that the dry 
goods advertisements in the 
Washington newspapers are the 
best written and present the hand- 
somest appearance ty pographically 
of any presented in a city in the 
United States. 

The three largest 
houses in the retail trade in 
Washington are department 
stores. Mr. W. G. Kent, the ad- 
vertising manager of the Palais 
Royal, in outlining the policy fol- 
lowed by his institution, said: 
“We confine ourselves to the 
newspapers exclusively, and have 
not in years made any expenditure 
for street car, pillboard, circular 
or programme advertising. With- 
out wishing to compliment the pa- 
per I must confess that this is due 
almost solely to the character of 
the circulation of the Evening 
Star. That paper covers the en- 
tire field, and covers it with such 
marvellous thoroughness that to 
go into any other medium of any 


dry goods 
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kind is virtually duplication, and, 
of course, a needless expense. 
There is not another city in the 
United States where such a con- 
dition exists. 

“While the Star gives marvel- 
lous results throughout the week, 
our house has found that the ad- 
vertising in the Saturday night 
edition, which was once so profit- 
able, is so no longer, owing to the 
fact that if a ‘leader’ is advertised 
on Saturday night some unscrupu- 
lous competitor will invariably 
cut the price a few cents and ad- 
vertise extensively in the Sunday 
papers. For this reason we have 
virtunally dispensed with Satur- 
day night advertising and instead 
go into the Sunday papers, and the 
results from the latter have been 
most satisfactory. A few weeks 
ago we occupied double page space 
in the Sunday Post, and the re- 
ceipts of our store on the follow- 
ing day were, with one exception, 
the greatest in our history. 

“Dry goods advertising in 
Washington has one unique char- 
acteristic, namely, that misrepre- 
sentation is fatal. We have no 
great floating or transient popula- 
tion, as in Baltimore and some 
other cities, but instead all our 
buyers form a little family circle, 
so to speak, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the strictest honesty 
is the only safe policy. We doa 
good-sized mail order business 
throughout the entire South, and 
in this, too, our methods are un- 
usual. We get out a catalogue 
twice a year, but it is not on the 
order of the works of art which 
are issued by certain Chicago 
houses and which have injured the 
mail order busincss immeasurably 
for the simple ieason that they 
have conveyed wrong impressions. 
Our cuts are cheap and our de- 
scriptions are far from extrava- 
gant. Result, the purchaser is in 
all probability rather agreeably 
surprised when the goods are re- 
ceived. By this policy we have 
built up a very profitable clientele, 
who patronize us year in, year 
out. We do not advertise our cat- 
alogue, but simply mail it to a list 
of names which we have gradually 
accumulated through our own 
dealings and which has not at- 
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tained immense proportions. We 
revise this list each year, but only 
to make the corrections due to 
deaths or removals. We do not 
cut off a name because we have 
received no order from the person 
during a certain interval of time. 
Every person who has ever made 
a mail order purchase from us or 
sent a request for a catalogue re- 
ceives each new issue. We do not 
advertise in the country newspa- 
pers, save in towns in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Washington, and 
then only at the Christmas sea- 
son.” 


Mr. A. Kauffmann, advertising 
manager for S. nn, Sons 

Company, said: “We regard the 
newspapers as by far the best ad- 
vertising proposition, and they re- 
ceive the major part of our appro- 
priation. During the week we 
have the greatest space in the 
Star, but on Sunday we occupy 
page space in the /’ost the year 
round. I regard the Sunday Post 
as one of the best advertising me- 
diums in the United States, and 
quite the peer of any single issue 
of the Star. The Times is giving 
us better results than before Mr. 
Munsey took hold of it, and we 
get, of course, ihe benefit of a 
double issue at little more than 
the single rate. No, we do not 
use the street cars at all. Just be- 
fore Christmas we prepared large 
colored posters, but this was the 
first billboard work we had done 
in years. We go into all church 
and society publications, not be- 
cause we believe that they bring 
any actual results, but simply in 
order to secure the good will of 
the organizations which issue 
them. We have been patronizing 
the theater programmes for some 
time past, but whether we shall 
continue to do so is a question. In 
my opinion this mode of advertis- 
ing represents a heavy expenditure 
with no tangible results. How- 
ever, in connection with our the- 
ater advertising, we have had the 
advantage of securing advance 
lists of all the players coming to 
the city each week, and by sending 
personal letters cailing attention 
to the advantages offered to the- 
atrical folk by our store we have 
secured some considerable trade. 
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“We do a fairly large mail or- 
der business, but we never issue a 
catalogue, depending solely upon 
our advertising in the Washington 
papers and in the country week- 
lies, in a large number of which 
we regularly take space. In my 
opinion the issuing of a catalogue 
is a sheer waste of money. To my 
mind the paramount objection is 
the extreme difficulty of keeping it 
up to date, the practical impossi- 
bility, in fact, of keeping in stock 
all the classes of goods advertised, 
with the certainty that when this 
is not done dissatisfaction is sure 
to result among customers. We 
watch the results of advertising 
closely in special sales and bar- 
gain offerings, but we make no at- 
tempt to ‘key’ our advertising to 
the extent of offering different 
‘specials’ in each newspaper. In 
fact, all our advertisements are 
duplicated. We have never in- 
clined to the Wanamaker style of 
advertising, and | am by no means 
partial to cuts, although we have 
used them in some instances sim- 
ply to break the monotony of a 
large ad. In my opinion illustra- 
tions in our business simply afford 
an opportunity for an adwriter to 
fill space and mayhap shirk his 
work.” 


Mr. A. M. Orrison, advertising 
manager for Woodward & Loth- 
rop, said: “I believe that, gener- 
ally speaking, the evening newspa- 
per is the best medium for dry 
goods advertising, for the reason 
that it is taken and read in the 
homes, and most assuredly this is 
the case in Washington. The 
Post, the morning paper here, 
reaches the leisure class, but for 
appealing to the masses I have 
found the Evening Star far supe- 
rior. We do not advertise in any 
Sunday newspapers for personal 
reasons, and we believe that we 
get fully as much benefit from our 
six-day advertising as we would 
were we to also take space in the 
Sunday editions. Yes, we go into 
the publications issued by church 
and charitable organizations, but 
only with the hope of indirect ben- 
efit, and we also have space in the 
theater programmes, and to this 
latter we have been able to trace 
results.”’ 














A CHINESE AND JAPANESE 
AGENCY. 


About two years ago Taylor & 
Moriya, 111 Nassau street, set up 
a Chinese and Japanese printing 
office in New York and began to 
act as agents between American 
advertisers and the native periodi- 
cals of Japan and China, as well 
as conducting a translating and 
printing business. Since then they 
have been very successful in in- 
ducing manufacturers to enter the 
Oriental field. Among their pres- 
ent customers are the makers of 
Waltham watches, Singer sewing 
machines, Borden condensed milk, 
Wolf-American bicycles, Armour 
& Company, Johnson & Johnson 
and other firms dealing in wines, 
beer, dry goods and machinery. 

Mr. Moriya is Japanese, and 
knows the advertising conditions 
of his own country, China and the 
United States. Technical transla- 
tion, such as matter relating to 
machinery, is made a specialty. 
American copy is translated into 
advertisements, literature and cat- 
alogues especially fitted to the 
Chinese and _ Japanese fields, 
proofs are submitted, pictures are 
edited, electrotypes made and the 
whole business of the agency com- 
pleted before the matter goes 
abroad. Part of this literature 
is distributed through foreign 
branches of American houses, 
while the balance is sent out by 
foreign agents of the firm. 

he list of native mediums 
comprises practically all that are 
published in these two countries. 
In China there are two great 
monthly magazines, the Interna- 
tional Monthly and Shinpo, both 
of Shanghai. The first is modern 
and liberal, while the latter is old- 
fashioned and conservative, ap- 
pealing to the Chinaman’s love of 
traditions. It is one of the last 
periodicals in China to be printed 
upon thin rice paper, and owes its 
wide circulation to that fact. Both 
contain considerable foreign ad- 
vertising, principally English and 
American. In addition to these— 
the Harper's and McClure’s of 
China—there are about a half doz- 
en dailies in Shanghai, Pekin, 
Hong Kong and Fu Chow. 
The Japanese field is larger. 
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Tui Yo (the “Sun’’), a progressive 
monthly in Tokio, has a large cir- 
culation, while Osaka Asahi Shin- 
bun (the “Rising Sun”), also of 
Tokio, is chief among the dailies. 
Tokio also has Ji Ji Shinpo and 
Ni Chi Ni Chi Shinbun, both dail- 
ies, as well as several commercial 
newspapers that reach the _busi- 
ness men of the entire chrysan- 
themum kingdom. 

Space in these mediums is sold 
by the perpendicular line. The 
type used as a standard is about a 
pica, or sixth of an inch wide, and 
the lines run from the top to the 
bottom of the page. By another 
system that is coming into favor, 
space is sold in squares of the 
width of the regulation newspaper 
column. Rates are very low com- 
pared to those of American me- 
diums. Taylor & Moriya claim to 
be able to prove all circulations. 

Mr. Moriya believes that Am- 
erican advertisers get good results 
from their Oriental publicity, and 
says that the firm’s business, espe- 
cially in translating and printing, 
has shown a gratifying growth in 
two years. Last spring a local na- 
tive paper, the Chinese Weekly 
Herald, was started to supply the 
demand for news among the Chi- 
nese of New York and its sur- 
rounding territory. It has been 
very successful both from the ad- 
vertising and circulation stand- 
points. Copies now go to Califor- 
nia, Cuba, China, Japan and to 
many places in the Eastern Unit- 
ed States. It has the distinction 
of being the only Chinese paper 
outside of San Francisco that is 
printed from movable types. The 
publishers aim to reach busy, 
prosperous readers, and their pa- 
per, with due regard for the in- 
dustrious Celestial’s scant leisure, 
is edited upon the “tabloid” plan, 
all matter being closely con- 
densed. Space in the Herald is 
sold after the American scale, by 
the agate line. 





- 





In selecting mediums it is high- 
ly important to get at certain facts 
which are the true basis of value 
and which should be taken down 
in writing and made a part of any 
contracts made—exact circulation 
for instance. 








IN SAN FRANCISCO. 





Tue “EXxaMINER,” SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 23, 1901. 
G. P. Rowell & Co.: 

I regret very much indeed to feel 
called a to challenge the correctness 
of another newspaper’s. statement, but 
cannot allow the figures credited to the 
San Francisco Chronicle for the year 
ending 1900 to pass unchallenged. These 
figures are based upon the statement of 
the manager that he had an average of 
79,261 for that period. I am convinced 
that that statement is a deliberate un- 
truth, and, in justice to the publication 
that I represent, I will make this prop- 
osition: 

The Examiner will pay to the editor 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
the sum of $1,000 and his expenses to 
the Pacific Coast to make an investiga- 
tion of the circulations of the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, provided the manager 
of the San Francisco Chronicle agrees, 
upon request, to offer the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory every 
facility for such work. For its part, the 
Examiner offers to open every book and 
voucher in this office for any period 
extending back for five years. urth- 
ermore, the Examiner will permit the 
editor of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, or any competent representa- 
tive he may send in his place, to take 
charge of its mail for thirty days, open 
all the letters received at the office, take 
out checks and money orders, examine 
the accounts to see that payments tally 
with the charges on the books, and to 
verify in every way by its bank account, 
cash books and all entries made relating 
to circulation. Should it appear from 
such an investigation that the Examiner 
has falsified its statements of circula- 
tion, we will agree that the editor of 
the American Newspaper Directory shall 
publish in his paper a statement to that 
effect, provided that a similar examina- 
tion is permitted of the books of the 
San Francisco Chronicle. Or, we will 
agree to submit to any penalty or wager 
that the manager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle may suggest and is willing 
himself to submit to. 

Yours very truly, 
W. R. Hearst, 
By T. T. Williams, Business Mgr. 





New York, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Publisher of “Chronicle,” cor. Market, 
=? & Kearny Sts., San Francisco, 
al.: 

Dear Str—We have on file a circula- 
tion statement from your office, cover- 
ing the twelve months ending Septem- 
ber, 1901, showing the actual daily av- 
erage circulation of the Chronicle to 
have been 79,924. . 

e are particularly anxious that the 
accuracy of the circulation rating given 
your paper, in the next issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory, shall 
be established beyond question. In or- 
der that it may be so, we will cause the 
correctness of the circulation statement 
you have furnished to be verified by a 
special examination, provided you will 
place at our disposal the necessary fa- 
cilities. The verification, if one is per 
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mitted, will be conducted without cost 
to yourselves. 

If this proposal is acceptable to you, 
we will send a representative for that 
purpose at an early day. 

rusting you will favor us, we are, 
our obedient servants, 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 

By P. M. Ayvad. 

__ Printers’ INK is informed that 
if the proposed examination of 
the Chronicle's circulation is per- 
mitted the publishers of the Di- 
rectory will neither ask nor per- 
mit any outside persons to pay or 
contribute toward the expense in- 
volved. It is to be hoped that be- 
fore very long the Association of 
American Advertisers will be in 
position to undertake work of this 
sort and establish an equitable 
price for the service. Such a price 
the publishers of the Directory 
will be more than glad to pay. 





AN EARLY NEWSPAPER DI- 
RECTORY. 


Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 19, 1901. 
Geo. P, Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—Having been for 50 
years an_editor, I am much interested 
in your Directory, though no longer in 
a position to use it in business. 

Will you kindly inform me of the 
first year of its publication? 

In 1855-6, while I was associate on 
the New Haven Register, we used a 
small bound 12mo volume, which, I 
think, contained 5,000 titles, or less 
than one-quarter of the number which 
you now _ announce. (How we do 
grow!) Will you state if that was your 
eaten, and if not, whose it was. 

think I sold mine to Henry Miller, 
the second-hand dealer, to help fill a 
barrel of no-account and obsolete books. 

Yours respectfully, 
Cuartes HALLock. 

278 Pacific avenue. 


The first list. of newspapers of 
which PriNnTERS’ INK has a copy 
is entitled Newspaper Record, 
and although the title page is 
missing, the book appears to have 
been published in 1856. It gives 
the names of 4,017 publications, 
together with the town and coun- 
ty where issued. The name of the 
publisher of Newspaper Record, 
whoever he may have been, is 
missing from our copy, but his 
objects, ambitions and difficulties 


are set forth in his preface. We 
give it here. 
Nearly four years since, we com- 


menced, in this city, the publication of 
the Ink Fountain, a quarterly news 
paper, devoted to the interests of print: 
ers, and intended to be a medium of 
communication between the manufact- 














urer of printers’ materials and the con- 
sumer. Our effort was appreciated, 
particularly by the newspaper press, 
and our exchange list became large and 
valuable. We then began to issue in 
its columns, in succeeding numbers, a 
list of newspapers, such as came with- 
in our ken, and as this grew and be- 
came known, it was much sought after, 
because it was the only list in this 
country that approached correctness. 
Urged by the demand, we determined 
to put this list into book form, and for 
some months have been taking meas- 
ures to arrange a complete list of news- 
papers in the United States and Can- 
adas. By many representatives of the 
press, we have met with encouragement 
and assistance, and to such we render 
our earnest thanks, but, in many more 
instances, a contemptuous silence was 
our only reply to inquiries. 

That such a register is needed, as a 
memorial of the importance of our 
newspaper literature at this period, 
cannot be doubted, nor that it would 
benefit every editor, as much as our- 
selves, but still this unwillingness ex- 
isted, and prevented our rapid prog- 
ress. Another cause of delay in the 
work of publication was the action of 
the postoffice department with our Ink 
Fountain. Although it had been pub- 
lished for nearly four years without in- 
terruption, it was suddenly discovered 
that we were unlawfully claiming to be 
a newspaper, and that exchanges, both 
to and from, must be charged postage. 
To those who knew our sheet and its 
character, we need not explain how 
much surprised we were at the notifica- 
tion, but we had no chance for appeal, 
and took the only recourse left us, and 
descended from the post of honor, thus 
losing a method of communicating with 
our friends throughout the Union. 

Again, the labor of compilation has 
been done in intervals of leisure, oc- 
curring when conducting an actively 
increasing manufacturing business, and 
consequently making much of the work 
a task for the midnight oil. The origi- 
nal plan was to give the name of every 
newspaper, its editor and _ proprietor, 
politics, period of issue, circulation, 
age, and any interesting information 
that might reach us, but after a stub- 
born trial of all the means in our pow- 
er, we were at length compelled to al- 
ter the original idea, and give simply 
the name of periodicals and place of is- 
sue. That this change will be a dis- 
appointment to many who know some- 
what of the rich mass of material we 
have gathered and arranged we have no 
doubt, and we promise that in future 
we will profit by the experience of the 
past six months. 


+e 
IN A NUT SHELL. 


The Association of American 
Advertisers, in a leaflet recently 
issued, dealing with the compara- 
tive value of advertising mediums 
and a correct basis of determin- 
ing the same, uses the plain lan- 
guage copied below: 

A standard publication, whose circu- 


lation was carefully investigated by the 
auditor of the Association of American 
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Advertisers, has a general, open rate of 
one dollar per page for each thousand 
of circulation; and such a rate is not 
far from a fair basis upon which to 
judge the value of space in this class 
of publication. 

Another publication, of like character, 
refuses to permit its circulation to be 
known, preferring to rely upon its age 
and respectable reputation for advertis- 
ing patronage. is publication is re- 
ceiving about five dollars per page for 
each thousand of circulation, as nearly 
as can be ascertained. 

Page advertisers patronizing the pub- 
lication last referred to are paying 
from $150 to $200 per issue more than 
is asked for equally good service in oth- 
er mediums, and the only way the pub- 
lishers can keep up this mulcting is to 
— secrecy regarding their circu- 
ation. 

This is an illustration of the necessity 
for associated effort by general adver- 
tisers in order to protect their mutual 
interests and break down the wall of 
fraud and extortion that has been in ex- 
istence for years and has cost advertis- 
ers millions of dollars without adequate 
return. 

The Association has examined and re- 
ported on about one hundred different 
publications during the past year. There 
are individual cases among our mem- 
bers, where the information gained at 
an expenditure by them of $100, has 
resulted in savings extending into thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The time has passed when an adver- 
tiser can afford to pay blindly for space. 

It is freely admitted that quantity of 
circulation is not the only true basis of 
value; its quality is often of great im- 

ortance to the individual advertiser, 
nd he alone should be the judge of its 
special value to him. But there is no 
publication which stands alone in its 
special field, and it is, therefore, essen- 
tial to know the real circulation of each 
publication occupying that field, to en- 
able the advertiser to judge as to com- 
parative values. 


WHAT PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 








A PROVEN CIRCULATION. 
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ABOUT “TOWN TOPICS.” 


New York, Dec. 30, 1901. 
Publisher American Newspaper Direc- 
tory: 

I am in receipt of a printed commu- 
nication in reference to the next issue 
of your Directory. It also covers a 
page presumably taken from your Fanon 
ent Directory. In it I find ae’ 
Topics is rated as “yE. do not 
know what this means, but this morn- 
ing a clipping is sent me which I in- 
close. As I understand Printers’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Directory 
are issued from the same office, there 
would seem to me to be an inconsis- 
tency. The clipping says that your, Di- 
rectory gives our circulation as “‘ex- 
ceeding” 12,500. Of course, technical- 
ly no objection can be taken to this, 
inasmuch as “exceeding” can mean 
anything, but there still remains an in- 
ference that the circulation is not far 
from 12,500. As you are _ probably 
aware, we uniformly and regularly de- 
cline to give our circulation in exact 
figures, and we also decline every 
newspaper directory and advertisement, 
because we are constitutionally opposed 
to being throttled. In common fairness 
you should give us a rating which must 
be as well known to you, assuming that 


you have intelligent editors engaged 
upon your work, as it is to all the 
world, that Town Topics has, beyond 


any one’s questioning, a larger circula- 
tion than any general weekly in this 
country. By general weekly is not 
meant a sort of classed paper like 
Youth’s agg meee 4 nor Collier's Week- 
ly and the Saturday Evening Post, the 
character of the circulation of which is 
undoubtedly known to every one. The 
only statement that I make positive in 
reference to Town Topics circulation is 
that yore by year and month by month 
for the last ten years its circulation has 
steadily, uniformly, without a _ single 
lapse, increased. This statement the 
American News Company has full per- 
mission to verify. I think that you 
should either make no statement in_ref- 
erence to my circulation or give it as 
g= as any weekly published in New 
fork, excepting Collier’s. 
espectfully yours, 


4 


The clipping inclosed reads as 
follows: 


In one of the largest uptown clubs, 
where many of the more important 
weekly papers are regularly found, it 
has been noticed that no one weekly is 
so difficult to get hold of, because of 
previous possession by another reader, 

as Town Topics. A newsboy in going 
+ che one car on a Long Ystand pas- 
mer train last ea 4 sold three copies 

own Topics and one copy of Har- 
ber’s Weekly. It is at least possible 
that if the actual circulation of Town 
Topics was known it would exceed by 
some thousands of copies the estimated 
issue it is now supposed to have. The 
American Newspaper Directory credits 
it with exceeding 12,500 copies. Ten 
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years ago it was supposed to issue 60,- 
ooo copies. 


PrINTERS’ INK has the impres- 
sion that the good Colonel over- 
rates the comparative popularity 
of his excellent family journal, 
and is of the opinion that each 
and every one of the weeklies 
enumerated below, all of which 
are issued in New York City, has 
a larger sale than is accorded to 
Town Topics: 
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Weekly Tribune............+++ B 
American Agriculturist........ 85,976 
Catholic NewS. ccccccccccssace 
Christian Advocate...........- 42,415 
Christian Herald............0+ 222,009 
Collier’s Weekly.............-- 230,749 
Family Story Paper........... B 
Fireside Companion........... B 
Sg See : 
resite’” s Illustrated Weekly.. 70,300 
Literary Digest B 
Musical Courier 47,702 
Outlook ..... peccccccccccccens B 
Sabbath Reading.............. A 
ee reer 
Street & Smith’s New York 
rr rr 


Of course, Colonel Mann is a 
publisher of too much experience 
not to know that it is perfectly 
safe to give the American News 
Company permission to verify this 
or that, for with any amount of 
such permission the said company 
will refuse to verify anything 
about the circulation of any pub- 
lication whatsoever. 





Se Ses 
ILLUSTRATED CATCH LINE. 


ALWAYS EASY.—(BOSTON GARTER.) 
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A GOOD WORD FOR “NEWSPA- 
PER ENGLISH.” 


The social princivle is at the root of 
all linguistic growth. The inducement 
to a certain elevation of manner, the 
desire for lucidity, the search after va- 
riety—all three spring from one mo- 
tive, and that motive is a proper re- 
spect for those before whom we ap- 
pear, making us wish to win their at- 
tention and their favor, and to avoid 
being tedious to them. A writer may 
be quite master of his subject, and yet 
he may not be able to present it ad- 
vantageously, for want of sympathy 
with his audience. 

And when we fully see the import- 
ance of this social principle, we may 
be in a position to do justice to the 
great services which have been ren- 
dered to English prose by the newspa- 
per press. That large and influential 
order of men which daily provides 
news and comments upon public affairs 
for the millions of English readers is 
animated by one highly developed pro- 
fessional instinct, and that instinct is 
the social sense of their relation to the 
public. Under the salutary influence of 
this honorable sentiment, our English 
prose (more than by any other means) 
ascertained the right pitch of elevation, 
and the most available means of attain- 
ing lucidity accompanied with the re- 
lief of, variety.—John Earle’s “English 
Prose. 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26 aline. No display 
other than 2-line intial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in ad 


ALABAMA. 


HE oe semi-monthly Send for 
rates. A “'E. DAVISON, rub., 4 —t ~ Ala. 
ey: WEATHER. Published once a 
Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the” Weather the most accurate and reliable 
long range ever sppearing, in petat, 
based on Gevesteinl meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific —" as those of our 
mal Weathe: 














Natio: eather It_ also publishes 
int articles on “ety philosophy. of the 
er. 
PRactTicaL WEATHER circulates in every State. 
id Mexico and our new sions. 


it also to India, Australia,and nearly all the 

coun It has some of the n 

of the world among its subscribers, 

almost every cate ession, trade and 

m is \y poli and an Al 

ad ype ie for this a and foreign coun- 

Srtes. Rates for ished on @ i 
cation. Address PRACTICS AL “4 homerun! 


LISHING CO., Montgomery, A’ 
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CANADA. 


Ce IAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


RINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 
— —- of advertising. Its 
and nized 


tire aa | ‘ited ju: 
vertising matters is of value to intellige: 
tisers as bei that of a 
Chicago (IU.) News. 
PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach advertising 


meth< how to pre yr copy and the 

value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any me interesting 
vertisers. Every subject is treated fro 
vertiser’s nn aps Subscription price $5 a 
year. Adve classified 25 cents a line 
each time, display 50 cents a line. \4-page $25, «- 
fh whole page $100 each time. Address 
S’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


BOTTLING. 


Tryon wish you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
Moy in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
Liberty St., New York. Es- 




















TOR AND LER, 6; 
tablished in 1881. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a p @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


" THE HUMOROUS BOOK 
‘What Happened to Wigglesworth,” 
by W. O. Fuller of the Rockions (Me.) COURIER- 
irculation 4,020— its 3d edition, 


Gaz 
selling lively and its ublishers (Dickerman Bos: 
ton,) say it will go to'100,000. 1 ts good reading. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 








isa country weekly that is held in h esteem by 
its readers, who are a t and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising —— 


to reach the country population e se 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous wheat fields. 


Creat Britain. 


GORDON & GOTCH 


ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS, Est. 1853. 
16 St. Bride St., London, England. 


Profitable Advertising 


, position as the lead- 
ing exponent of its own title purely on its 
merits. For five 2-cent stamps a sample co 











ILLINOIS. 


HE JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE OF OSTEO. 

PATHY. DR. J. M. LITTLEJOHN, President 

Am. College of Osteopathic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


INDIANA. 


[ss FREEMAN is read by over 380,000 n 

each week. Its circulation is natio’ and 
is an excellent mai! order medium. It is supreme 
in this field. GEO. L. ENOX, Pub., Indianapolis. 


WISCONSIN. 


pws COUNTY ora. Beaver Dam, W 
Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900; 1 ue, 




















a eagacin 
Sasen. 


TISING, 140 Boylston St., 








Do you want to reach the best people in the 
United States, who HAVE money to spend # If so 


ADVERTISE IN 


The Church Eclectic 


(The ONLY Monthly Magazine of the Protest7nt- 
Episcopal Church.) Circulates in eve! rircipal 
city of the Union and in thoasands o e — 
and best appointed country homes. Adc 
Advertising Migr. THE CsURCH ECLECTIC, te 
144 Times Buil New York, N. Y. 
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EVERYONE WHO 


KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 


KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 
a 
PAPER 


ADING 
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THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 
AND CATECHIST. 


The Magazine for the Catholic 
Clergy. Indersed by Twe Car- 
dinals and Twenty-five Arch- 
bishops and Bishops. 

An adverti in the col of this mag- 
azine receives a prominence and an indorse- 
ment not equaled by any other magazine. 

It will pay advertisers to secure the trade, 
and, what is even more valuable, the influence 





| of the Catholic clergy. 


Rate $30 per page. Address 


| THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY AND CATECHIST 


103 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





DUPLICATING 
COUNTER SALES 
CHECKS. 


Most of the old patents 


having expired we are 


prepared to submit inter- 


esting this 


figures for 


class of work. 


Place lake) orders for 


Sales Checks unti! you 


see Hano’s Prices and 


Samples. 
PHILIP HANO & CO., 


1 & 3 Union Square, N.Y. 








RIPANS 


I have been a sufferer 
from dyspepsia and sick 
headaches. I was many 
times compelled to 
leave my work and go 
home. Our druggist 
told me to try Ripans. 
I am now in much bet- 
ter health. I can eat 
almost anything, have 
no headache and work 
steady. I also wasgreat- 
ly affected with consti- 
pation, and Ripans gave 
me relief from that. 


At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 


























TOOO 


11,35 


HOMES 


cannot be reached by any other advertising medium. 


Is THE AVERAGE CIRCULATION, and 
7,000 of these papers supply the entire demand 





are reached by the 
TRENTON TIMES, 
Trenton, N. J., that 





in 7,000 households for a daily paper. NO OTHER 
PAPER IS TAKEN. No paper in the world is more 
nearly ‘“‘the whole thing” in its territory than the 


TRENTON (N.J.) TIMES 
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Vie Meur Dice. 


A JOURNAL OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP, | 













The New Voice 


Reaches Over 


50,000 


Thrifty Families 
Every Week. 


1901 











Thirty Different Church Magazines 
ublished for thirty lead: Churches of dif- 
erent denominations in adelphia, New 

York, W n, Boston, ‘alo. 
ADIFFERENT MAGAZINE PRINTED 
EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 

for a different Church—the 30 in 30 days. 
AN EXCELLENT ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
for the general advertiser. Used and indorsed 
by the best firms. Carry the following ads- 
ears’ Soap, Ivory Soap, Baker’s Chocolate, 
Van Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hire’s 
Root Beer, Electro Silicon, Knox’s Gelatine 


It is a business-getter. It invites 
inspection of postoffice receipts. 

Its rate is less than 2-5 of acent 
a line per thousand of guaranteed 
circulation. Jf you are looking for 
results, ask your agency about 


THE NEW VOICE Uneeda, Biscuit, {Winslow's Syrup, Oakville 
‘o. and many others, bre Pwr og 
or address These journals y euch advertisers and will 


pay you. Send for specimen copiesand rates to 
THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOCIATION 
200 South 1¢th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ~ 


W. F. MULVIHILL, Mgr, 



























THE DRY GOODS COMMISSION CO., 
ROBERT DEY, Pres. 66 Grand St., New York. JAMES O’NEIL, 
(of Dey Bros. & Co.) — Treasurer. 
A NEW YORK OFFICE AT A MODERATE COST. 
r Sir: To many merchants the cost of having an office in New York is more than their 





business can afford to pay, at the same time they feel that certain advan that go with 
a New York tion i thing that would be of xs benefit to their business, such 
as Special Orders. When you want a Special Order filled for a customer, you write to a 


house that you think can fill it, and in many instances you receive back word ‘‘all sold out,” 
‘cannot get,” or “ will send soon as possible,” etc., and before you can write to another 
house and get their reply your customer is out of patience waiting. We intend to obviate 
a!l this in the establishment of an office to fill all special orders of any description thata 
customer may want, and to fill all such orders the same Cay as the order is received. In 
addition to special order, the service will include looking up orders, why not shipped, back 
orders to ship at once, kages gone astray, sample of special lines of goods, giving lowest 
quotations on any kind of merchandise, etc., etc. This office will be under the able manage 
ment of J. Killiot Dodd. who hasten years’ experience in filling of out of town orders; and 
was for a number of years with the Syndicate tm Sl ., and is thoroughly posted in 
everything that is sold in any up-to date Department Store. We would be pleased to furnish 
office service at a lower price than any other first-class ccmpany. If you are interested, we 
will cheerfully forward information as to prices for office service, e 














Helps Make Success. 
WESSEL’S 


HOLDERS AND BINDERS 


for any and all Loose Leaf Systems. 
Six reguiar sizes—others to order. 
Used by the Chicago Tribune, Chicago 
News, Kansas City Star, newspapers 
and mercantile houses generally. Also 
special city delivery receipt system for 


Department Stores, etc. 


Write for prices and particulars, stat- 
ing your wants, 
THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
Chicago. 
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Business 
Expander 


That’s onethinga 
newspaper ought 
to be for its ad- 
vertisers. It’s not 
worth using if it 
isn’t this. 
When you 
Hire a Man 
you expect him to 
do some good for 
; you or you don’t 

keep him. He must be a helper. 
Let us be Your Hired Man 

in your advertising line. We will 
do the work for you and the good 
results will soon be apparent. 


Chester Times 


Guaranteed Circulation over 
7,800 Copies Daily. 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs. 
CHESTER, PA. 


New YorE ‘ATIVE: 
F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway. 





mes OS 
Cumberlan 
Presbyterian 


The Official Organ of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. The 
only paper of general circulation 
published in the interest of the 
200,000 members constituting the 
denomination which it represents. 
One of the few religious papers 
which furnishes a sworn state- 
ment of circulation, and one of still 
fewer papers of any kind which 
place a positive guaranty between 
reader and advertiser. For rates 
or other information address 


C. P. PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


























The Joliet Daily News ‘* *° 








advertising pay the people who spend their money 
with it. Checks its own advertising, gives the best 
positions possible, and guarantees not less than 7,000 
circulation, Rate card still based on 5,000. 


H. E. Baldwin, Adv. Mgr. 























“THE TOLEDO 


BEE covers a special 





field not covered by other Toledo papers.” 





—Lion Dry Goods Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
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Competition 
for 1902 


The adsmith ona’ to compete shall pre. 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 


When he has ous his advertisement he 
shall cause it to be inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


When the Pon a has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 
Printers’ Inx, No. ro Spruce Street, New 
York. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same in a 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Inx, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Inx will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each. 


In acknowledgment of and partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 





shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
good for a copy of Printsrs’ Ink, to be sent 
for one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


Every week the best advertisement that’ has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in Printers’ Inx for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prepared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one likely to ap- 
preciate and be benefited by the weekly teach- 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


In the issue of Printers’ Inx for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inx that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
coupons will be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to PrinTERs’ INK, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupon being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 
for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, 
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will be interested in the 
progress of this competi- 
tion and in taking note of 
the genius and ability ex- 
hibited by the adsmiths, 
amateur or professional, 


who take a part. An opportunity is thereby offered to bright men to obtain 
an amount and quality of publicity which money could not be easily made 


to buy. 


Amateur adsmiths will not fail to note that the competition offers a rare 
opportunity to have their successful work passed upon, not only by the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, but by all his pupils everywhere, and 
the class includes the successful advertisers of the civilized world. 

The ads which the competition for 1902 calls for need not necessarily be 
display ads—they may be short essays if one so prefers, published as pro- 
vided in the conditions already set forth. 


No one is barred from competing. 
people, especially young men, are expected to compete. 


Ad experts, editors, printers, business 
Mere wording and 


fine writing may have much less show than the rugged, homely expression of 


the less literary talent. 


What is wanted are true, strong, virile statements of 


facts. The principal fact to be emphasized is why a business man, especially 
a young business man, should read PRINTERS’ INK. 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ INK the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERs’ Ink, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 


follows : 
to the adsmith 


$] O O who produced 


the ad that is deemed the 


best of all, 

$ 5 to the adsmith who 
Produced the ad 

that is second in merit, 

















$2 to the adsmith who 
produced the ad 
that is third in merit, 








10 

Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 
these best twelve adverti PP: d, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ERs’ INK, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced. 





11 
Every adsmith will make up his advertise- 
ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as he sees fit. It will be noted 
that every competitor will be entitled to a 
year’s subscription to PrinTERs’ Ink, as part 
pay for his advertisement, even if he fails to 
secure one of the cash prizes, or to be one of the 
twelve who achieve prominence for unusual 
merit. 
12 
There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send eedchebvertienem, ideas for window 
} cards or-circulars,and any otheresuggestions for bettering this department. 


? 








It’s between hay and grass in 
the dry goods business; too late 
for any large selling of winter 
goods at a profit, too early to push 
general lines of spring merchan- 
dise. But it’s no time to sit down 
and wait for something to happen 
—the wrong thing is likely to 
happen and the right thing may 
not happen often enough. 

Make a careful estimate of the 
conditions surrounding your bus- 
iness; determine on what stocks 
you are overloaded, how much 
you need the money that’s locked 
up in them, and what your com- 
petitors are going to do to coun- 
teract between-seasons dullness. 
Don’t wait to see what they are 
going to do, but get into action 
promptly and do something that 
will bring bargain seekers to your 
store and dollars to your till. 

Hold a clearance sale, and call 
it by whatever name best describes 
it—a “Before” or “After Inven- 
tory” sale, a “Housecleaning” 
sale, or any better name that you 
can hit upon. Put the whys and 


wherefores into print, with past 
and present prices. 
Don’t expect usual profits on 


anything included in the sale. Be 
satisfied with a very small profit 
on some things, none at all on 
others, and never mind if some 
of the dollars you get cost you a 
good dollar and a quarter or 
sometimes a dollar and a half in 
merchandise. When you _ lose 
largely, lose wisely, on goods that 
threaten to stick until a still 
larger loss would be necessary— 
on complete lines where popular- 
ity is waning, and on odds and 
ends of popular lines. 

Then there’s the “White Sale,” 
the vehicle by which, with a scat- 
tering of new spring muslin wear, 
large quantities of last season’s 
goods are quickly and profitably 
moved. 

Of course, there will be more 
or less sacrifice of regular, legi- 
timate profits, and a certain de- 





mand will be satisfied for the sea- 
son, but it brings business in oth- 
er lines, keeps your stocks turn- 
ing and money moving. Some- 
body will do it anyhow, and that 
somebody who does it first is go- 
ing to be the biggest winner, all 
the other things being equal. 

Here are some ads that ought 
to be helpfully suggestive, if you 
cannot use them just as they are. 
There will be more advertising 
help for the dry goods man in 
coming installments of this de- 
partment. 





All records passed by the 
results of the first day’s 
selling in this January sale 
of muslin underwear. 

There are various reasons 
for the success of this great 
movement in white goods. 

Let’s first thank the 
weather man for glorious 
winter weather. Then rec- 
ognize the tremendous in- 
centive of large economies. 
Next realize how women ap- 
preciate such broad variety 
of fine, new, beautiful mus- 
lin garments, made in de- 
lightfully original styles, re- 
fined in character, neat and 


thorough in workmanship, 
hygienically clean and 
healthful. 


But above all is the de- 
sire for new things, while 
they are freshest and best. 
The eagerness for new ideas. 
The convenience of buying 
this portion of the wardrobe 
before the worry of spring 
dressmaking __ begins. And 
the laying on January part 
of the expense which would 
otherwise fall heavily on the 
later months with larger re- 
sponsibilities. This happy 
home-economy' receives a 
larger ae year after 
year. So changed are shop- 
ping conditions, that now, 
instead of the white sale 
compelling purchases on the 
mere argument of economy, 
the public demands the sale 
as a matter of universal de- 
sire and convenience. 

Yet never, in the days of 
its most needed insistence, 
was the January sale of 
white so attractive, from the 
points of variety, beauty and 
economy as is this white 
sale of January, 1902. 
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Sale of 
Handkerchiefs 


This white sale affords an 
exceptional opportunity to 
buy fine linen handkerchiefs 
at little cost. There is the 
broadest variety of styles. 
The’ offering has een 
doubly supplied by the dis- 
mantling a. recent window 
display of holiday handker- 
chiefs. These, t. been 
sacrificed only because they 
have been folded in odd 
shapes that mar their ap- 
pearance, but do not affect 
their real worth. The lat- 
est ideas of Mexican drawn 
work and other dainty deco- 
rative effects are among 


em. 

The following reductions 
can be more keenly appre- 
ciated when you know that 
every thread of every hand- 
kerchief at ——— is pure lin- 
en. 
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Coats for Girls 


At  house-cleaning prices. 
We should much prefer to 
have these pretty coats 
“stand not upon the order 
of their going,” but to have 
them all hurry away togeth- 
er. For, while the mercury 
is dipping downward, we 
are looking far ahead to 
spring selling, and _ these 
coats must make ‘way now 
for newcomers. 














| Seeet’s Cut Price 
Offer to the Ladies 


has met with an imme- 
diate and _ hearty response. 

you desire to save a 
smart bit of money on an 
up-to-date razlan, rain-proof 
cravanette, natty three-quar- 
terer, snappy short coat, or 
rainy-day costume, don’t, for 
the love of ecenomy, let this 
opportunity escape. 

aturday’s sales slips say 
that thirty-two shrewd shop- 
pers saved from $5 to $10 
on their winter coats. V’ere 
you among the number? 

Ne merchandise in the 
modern way—carry nothing 
over. End the stock with 
the season. 

Our mail order customers 
are “on,”’ and we’ll be ship- 
ping in all directions by to- 
morrow afternoon. This 
morning’s mail brought a 
dozen or so inquiries. One 
out of town lady who saved 
$10 on a handsome black 
Montagnac raglan Saturday 
writes that she'll be back to- 
morrow and bring’ two 
friends with her. 

It is undoubtedly the best 
chance ever offered to secure 
Stylish up-to-date cloaks at 
half or less. 

Tell your friends. Get 
them here. 

Two hundred and ten gar- 
ments must go in double 
quick time. 

All of the most reliable 
modes and makes. 

Free alterations in our 
own workroom. 

Morning hours the best, 
but all hours are good. 











,’ 
Don’t Overlook 
Bargain Suits 

Do you ever laugh while 
grandmother hunts for the 
spectacles that rest on her 
nose? 

Do you always make the 
most of every opportunity? 

While looking for helpful, 
money saving opportunities, 
one may be overlooking the 
very things looked for, the 
same as grandmother over- 
looked her spectacles. 

We are closing out ladies’ 
tailor made suits at very 
special reductions. Money- 
savin opportunities don’t 
last long. Take good care 
that you don’t overlook this 
timely one. 








Women’s 
Newmarkets 


Two 96 | priced groups 
—January, February, arch 
—and many a day in April. 
That’s about the ‘“‘expecta- 
tion of use” of your New- 
market for this winter. Not 
to speak of its being ready 
for the whole of next win- 
ter. 

Lots of women have want- 
ed, and intended to buy 
themselves Newmarkets _ be- 
fore now, but haven’t done 
so yet, from various reasons. 
In a good many cases, no 
doubt, there’s a financial 
consideration involved. No 
need to let the price act as 
a deterrent, in the face of 
these two astonishingly low- 
priced groups of Newmar- 
kets—styles of which we 
have already sold an unpre- 
cedented number at their 
full prices. 

At $15, from $22.50, $25 
and $28. 

Think of a $28 Newmar- 
ket for $15! 
¢ At $13:50, from $18 and 

20 


“Of kerseys, cheviots and 
coverts — fashionably cut, 
and full of style and com- 











fort. 
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White Dress 
Goods 


The new white dress goods 
are here—and to-day is a fit- 
ting time for them to make 
their first appearance. 

There are charming French 
novelties, English cheviots, 
and piques, in a variety of 
new and very attractive de- 
signs. Persian and Victoria 
lawns, long cloths, and Eng- 
lish and French nainsooks. 
It is a collection that offers 
unlimited and almost _per- 
pening choice of the pret- 
tiest, latest patterns of white 
goods for the dresses of the 
coming summer. 

Then there’s a most im- 
ortant offering of India 
inen, that sheer, dainty fab- 
ric, used all year ’round, by 
the piece of 24 yards, at 
about half its regular price. 
Four grades, absurdly low- 
rice, at respectively 85c., 
Ca. $1.90 and $2.75 for a 
piece of 24 yards. 











Flannelette 
Night Gowns 


The habit of sleeping in 
bedrooms in which the win- 
dow is open seems to be in- 
creasing. It’s a_ sensible, 
healthy habit; but, to make 
it an absolutely safe one 
during cold weather, you 
must protect yourself well 
with warm clothing while 
asleep. 

These flannelette night 
gowns will help amazingly 
toward that end. There is a 
large variety of them, plain 
or trimmed with braid, in 
neat stripes, or in ‘“‘combi- 
nation”—that is, with plain 
oke and striped body. 

rices are all reasonable, 
starting at 50c. and running 
up to $2.50. 


50,000 Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 


At less than the muslin by 
the yard! Sheets, all ready- 
made, for 6c. to 1sc. less 
than the muslin in them 
costs by the yard—pillow 
cases in proportion! They 
are made of one of the best 
standard sheetings; but the 
mill has just recently put 
made-up goods on the mar- 
ket and was most rigid in 
inspecting the finished 
goods. Any piece __ that 
showed a seam not ein 4 
Straight, or a “~~ of oil, 
was put aside. f course 
the muslin in all is perfect; 
and the trivial mistakes in 
the making are hard to find, 
except on close examination; 
and in other mills would un- 
doubtedly be sold with the 
regular goods. 

The quality of the muslin 
is superb, and the pieces 
were torn before hemming. 
It is a rare opportunity for 
hotels as well as housekeep- 
ers to buy muslins of superb 
quality at the price of quite 
ordinary goods. These hints 
of sizes and prices: 








A week of matchless val- 
ues. The merriest, biggest 
bargain festival ever known 
here. We will make a clean 
sweep—will unload and do 
it no matter what the sac- 
rifice. No! Not goods at 
your own prices, but nearly 
so. It takes but little money 
now to buy a great deal of 
good goods. All over the 
house there are small lots of 
stock wreckage or leavings 
from the big stocks that 
were here prior to the com- 
ing of the New Year. Prices 
are made to move them. 




















Does the Weather 
Find You Out? 


Doesn’t the wind seem to 
creep through the thin 
places in last year’s under- 
wear? Of course it does if 
you haven’t enough to buy 
new again this season. Year- 
old goods are all right when 
the changes in temperature 
first begin to take place, but 
not when radical changes oc- 
cur. As the cold grows 
stronger our underwear 
prices grow shorter. For in- 
stance: 











Profitable Losses 


Sounds odd, doesn’t it? 
True,though,just now at this 
store. It pays us to lose on 
heavy clothing to save stor 
age and loss by _ style 
changes. Pays us to sell you 
good clothing. at near-to-cost 
prices. Pays you to buy at 
those prices. Worst part of 
winter is to come—you can 
wear heavy clothes for three 
months yet. 

Just to illustrate: $12 
suits are $10; $15 suits are 
$12. And overcoats—prices 
have gone down as the mer- 
“~- has gone up. F 

aps and gloves and mit- 
tens must go at your prices. 


—Will = help us_ clean 
house? rices make it easy 
at the “Corner of Low 


Prices.” 
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Don’t Close Your Ears 







































to our arguments for the Ellis Papers. Leading 
advertising experts acknowledge frankly that mail 
order advertising is THE advertising of to-day and 
shows better and surer results than any other kind 
of publicity. 

Thisis true because it reaches a class of people 
you cannot reach in any other way and because 
this class now has plenty of money to spend and is 
sending it to the cities in response to mail order 
advertising. 

There are literally millions of money to be 
made by reaching the rural districts all over Amer- 
ica through the mail order papers. 

Ours are unquestionably the leading mail 
order papers. Our five papers have a total circu- 
lation of over 2,000,000 absolutely guaranteed. 

This means that we reach 2,000,000 families 
Of 10,000,oco people every month in the year. 

Why not let us carry your story to them? 

The Ellis Papers are: 


Metropolitan and Rural Home, 500,000 circulation. 


The Paragon Monthly, - - 400,000 “s 
The Gentlewoman, — -— -— 400,000 “ 
The Home Monthly, - -— —- 400,000 a 
Park’s Floral Magazine, - -— 350,000 = 
Total, -— 2,050,000 








THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY, 


713-718 Temple Court Building, New York. 
112-114 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1863 


S. F. MYERS Co. 


NEW YORK 


call attention to the thirtieth issue of their annual 
publication, which excels all similar works and is 
undeniably the handsomest and most complete 
catalogue of their lines ever compiled. It maintains 
its reputation as the standard authority for all the 
reliable, new and choice designs in the Jewelry 
World and quotes the lowest current prices. 


“The New York Jeweler” 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE FOR 1902 Now READY. 





“A work that 


meets the needs 
of the Twentieth 
Century dealers 
desiring to build 
trade in profit- 
able side lines.’ 
-Jewelers’ Jour- 
nal, 


“Every live 
merchant should 
possess a copy of 
this catalogue — 
the most com- 
plete published.’’ 
— Dry Goods 
Economist. 





500 PAGES. 


S1zx, 8x 12. 





30,000 I]lustrations. 100,000 Quotations. Uniform List Prices. 
This profusely illustrated catalogue enables the 
dealer to make a better selection than the majority 


of travelers’ lines permit. 


Diamonds, Watches, Gold and reliable Plated 
Jewelry, Silverware, Silver Novelties, Clocks, Cut 
Glass, Optical Goods, Musical Instruments, Jewel- 
ers’ Supplies and kindred lines. 


As heavy distributors on close to cash terms, our 
prices are always the lowest. 


S. F. MYERS CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Wholesale Jewelers, 


48-50-52 MAIDEN LANE 
MYERS BLDG. } 33-35 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 

















PAPER PATTERNS AS PREMIUMS FOR 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES, 


By Lucius Weinschenk. 


In this utilitarian age the progressive mer- 
chant should certainly endeavor to couple the 
useful with the attractive in some popular way 
so as to enlist the attention of the purchasing 
public. Free gifts, by way of premiums, seem 
to be the fad, and they unquestionably appear 
to a great number of buyers. Human nature 
is pretty much alike the world over, and all of 
us like to think that we are getting something 
for nothing ; especially is this a trait of the 
feminine mind. A recent number of an adver- 
tising journai in an article on this subject says: 

“A bonus is good advertising, especially 
with women, Dear to the average woman’s 
heart is the present she receives with a pur- 
chase, and the news that So-and-So is giving 
something away with his goods is spread rapid- 
ly from her complacent lips among her friends, 
who incontinently hasten to buy and receive a 
present in turn.” 

Confining our attention more particularly to 
the dry goods trade for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion, we find many premium schemes used 
by the retail dry goods dealer, but none of 
them seem to be such as in and of themselves 
bring back trade to the merchant who uses 
them. Thus, the trading stamp brings busi- 
ness in turn to the company that issues them ; 
the amusement checks take the hoiders to the 
theater; the crayon portrait scheme furnishes 
employment for the cheap artists, etc. Why 
would it not be a much better plan and serve 
a much more usefui purpose to give a premium 
more in line with the general character of the 
goods which the merchant who gives the prem- 
ium carries? Thus, for the dry goods man to 
give away some article to be used in connec- 
tion with dry goods. so that the very premium 
itseif would furnish additional business to the 
merchant who uses it. 

The articie which, to the writer, seems best 
adapted for this purpose is the paper dress pat- 
tern, which could be used in this regard at a 
merely nominal cost—to be given away under 
such conditions that they should cost the 
merchant not to exceed about three per cent of 
sales calling for them gratuitously. By giving 
away a paper dress pattern the merchant has 
also the opportunity of selling to the person to 
whom such pattern is presented the material 
and trimmings to make up the garment, thus 
directly bringing business in his line which 
might, but for such premium, possibly go eise- 
where. Such a premium would certainly prove 
a great attraction to all dry goods buying wo- 
men, and especially to the great mass of those 
who occasionally make up their own and their 
children’s garments. - 

It is well known that all women are particu- 
larly interested in pattern sheets, such as all 
pattern houses issue, and are always eager to 
have these. The plan would be to circularize 
the town with these pattern sheets containing 
the ad of the dry goods merchant. with an an- 
nouncement to the effect that any of the pat- 
terns shown in the sheet would be given away 
FREE to the purchaser of material to make 
up the garment in question, or for general 
purchases to the amount of two dollars (or 
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such other amount as may be deemed expse- 
dient). For this purpose cards can be given 
customers on the back of which salespeople 
can register purchase as made, or where saies 
stips are used the return of these in the requi- 
site amount would answer. The details of the 
plan can readily be worked out by any mer- 
chant, and made to depend upon local con- 
ditions. 

The patterns themselves could be inclosed 
n envelopes containing t he exclusive imprint of 
the merchant handling them ; that is, instead 
of being marked “‘ The Butterick Pattern ’’ or 
‘The Demorest Pattern ’’ they could be called 
““The Wanamaker Pattern”’ or ‘‘ The Macy 
Pattern,’’ using in each case the name of the 
merchant thus presenting them to his custom- 
ers. The back of the pattern envelope, which 
heretofore has always been a blank and waste 
space, could also be used for advertising pur- 
poses. In like manner the pattern sheets 
would be known by the name of the dry goods 
merchant issuing them, as ‘‘ The Wanamaker 
Fashion Sheet”? or ‘‘The Macy Fashion 
Sheet.” These sheets can be furnished 
merchants, with up-to-date, stylish and season- 
able designs, at nominal rates per thousand, 
quite as cheap as it would cost to print the 
usual handbills. 

The plan under discussion could be used by 
merchants without the investment of a single 
dollar for a stock of patterns. There are many 
merchants who are opposed to carrying a 
stock of patterns because of the room taken up 
by them and the time and patience necessarily 
used in handing them. Nosuch argument 
can be urged against the proposition suggested 
herein. The merchant need carry no stock of 
patterns whatever. He could daily, semi- 
weekly or weekly, as might be found expe- 
dient. order oniy such patterns as his custom- 
ers actually wanted aud thus pay only for 
such as he needed. No money would be tied 
up in a stock of patterns and no space in the 
store wasted. In this way the plan has the 
additional advantage of bringing the cu:tomer 
back to the store after two or three days and 
thus again presents the opportunity of further 
sales. 

The pattern sheets ought not to cost the 
merchant over $3.00 per thousand, including 
the merchant’s advertisement thereon, and the 
patterns ought not to cost over five cents each. 
The plan could be figured out very simply so 
hat the entire expense should not be over 
about 3 percent of total sales—a price so low 
as to warrant at least an experiment of this 
kind. 

The novelty and utility of the plan seem to 
commend it asa useful and trade-pulling ad, 
and one that is sure to bring the ladies to the 
store using it. 

Merchants interested in the proposition are 
invited to correspond with Mr, Lucius Weir- 
schenk, Manager of the Pattern Department 
of Popular Fashions Co., No. 79 Fourth Ave., 
New York, who has given this matter con- 
iderable thought and will be glad to answer 
all letters written him concerning the plan 
outlined and to furnish many suggestions in 
connection therewith, which, for lack of space,, 
are herein omitted. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 
must 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 


homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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In 1901 


Milwaukee's | 


Manufactured products reached the 

magnificent total of $200,438,786 
Her wholesale trade was 300,332,297 
New buildings cost 5,950,763 
72,998 employees received 36,274,857 


THE FOUR LEADING INDUSTRIES WERE: 
Iron, steel, heavy machinery $25,252,137 
Beer and malt tonics ... 18,664,300 
Meat, packing, etc 18,237,636 
Leather 15,837,678 


promises to excel even that splendid record. For in- 
stance here are a few investments already planned 
and under way for the present year : 

Illinois Steel Co, $1,000,000 
Allis-Chalmers Company, 5,000 Men.... 2,500,000 
Milwaukee Electric Co., 500 ooee 250,000 
Browning Mfg. Co., 175 sees 125,000 
Kempsmith Mfg. Co., 150 ee 100,000 
Fred M. Prescott Steam 

Pump Co., 250 wees 100,000 
Rosenthal Corn Husker Co., 200 nw 25,000 
Kearney & Trecker, 125 se'se 25,000 


Total No. men employed, 6,400. jnydettent, $3,125,000 


It is not yet determined how many new men the Illinois Steel Company will 
employ, but they will number several hundred at least, adding over 7,000 regu- 
lar employees and 30,000 population to Milwaukee’s splendid record for 1gor. 

This is the field The Milwaukee Journal leads in. The newspaper that 
leads never hesitates to tell its circulation. 

The Journal’s average daily circulation for 1901 was 26,004. For 
December, 1901, 26,158, 





THE JOURNAL COMPANY. 





Sternen B. Situ, C. D. BertoretT, — 
30 Tribune Building, 705-707 Boyce Building, 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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LEADVILLE AND 
WESTERN COLORADO 


EVENING CHRONICLE 


Established 1879. 


HERALD-DEMOCRAT 


(MORNING)—FEstablished 1879. 


CARBONATE CHRONICLE 


(WEEKLY)—Established 1879. 








All under one management. “Silver setting in asea 
of silver.”” “Ophir of Colorado.” Output of Leadville 
mines 1879-1899 in gold, silver and lead over two hundred 
million dollars. Six large smelters and three trans- 
continental railways. The only daily papers in this vast 
region of unexampled thrift and industry. 

THE EVENING CHRONICLE is the oldest estab- 
lished newspaper in the district embracing the great car- 
bonate camp and the western slope of Colorado. It is 
the official newspaper of mining men throughout the 
West and in the mining centers of the country. It has 
the exclusive evening Associated Press franchise for this 
section. 

THE LEADVILLE HERALD-DEMOCRAT has 
the largest circulation of any newspaper in Colorado out- 
side of Denver, and has the largest and richest field in 
the State to draw from, and has this field to itself. <A 
very large percentage of its readers take no other daily 
newspaper. The Herald-Democrat has the exclusive 
morning Associated Press franchise for this section. 
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| 
World Beater 
IN THE INK LINE. 














8 2 ink orders received and filled during the 
10 3 year 1901. 


108 2 ink orders each accompanied by the cash 
3 and secured without the aid of salesmen. 
ink orders from printers and publishers 


10832 spread over an area on which the sun 
never sets. 
o8 2 ink orders paid for by all kinds of money, 
I 3 and not one cent lost by bad debts. 
ink orders shipped to all parts of the 


1083 @ world, and only half a dozen cases where 


the money had to be refunded. 








The above isa record which no ink man 
in the world can equal, and tells the story 
without words how I| can sell the best news 
ink in the world at 4 cents a Ib. in barrels, 
and the finest job inks ever manufactured by 
the art of man in % lb. cans for 25 cents a 
can. 

Send for a copy of my price list and don’t 
feel ashamed of the size of your order. Your 
future business is what I am after. Money 
back if dissatisfied. 








ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson, 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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T is Never Good Policy to 
take Anything for Granted 


Statements should be proven by figures. 
Undisputed figures cannot lie and the fol- 
lowing record of advertising must stand. 


The Philadelphia 


INQUIRER 


printed more than one-quarter 
more paid advertising during the 
past year than any other news- 
paper in Philadelphia. 


Below is the comparative statement showing the number 
of columns of advertising that appeared in each of the Phila- 
delphia morning newspapers during the years of 1900 and 
1901. - By these Nace it will be seen that the INQUIRER not 
only printed over five thousand columns more than any of its 
contemporaries, but its gain of 3,385 columns over last year is 
greater than that of any two other newspapers. 





1901 1900 Gain Loss 

Columns, Columns. 
ae 24,413 21,028 3,385 
EB astecos we sivned 19,293 17,395 1,898 
ere ee 8,714 8,711 3 ee 
RN a 6:0 9 4.6:¥39- 16,201 16,388 nes 187 
oi 5-0 30.00.06 oy 13,341 12,195 1,146 zo@ 
North American...... 11,988 10,686 1,302 





In order that these comparisons may be without question, 
they are all computed at the uniform measurement of fourteen 
lines to the inch and three hundred lines to the column. 

When advertisers show their practically unanimous in- 
dorsement of a newspaper, it means that they have found its 
advertising columns a profitable business investment. Ad- 
vertisements in the INQUIRER always bring positive results. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, CHICAGO OFFICE, 
Nos. 86-87 Tribune Building. 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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